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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE British and German Governments on the 7th inst. 

handed into the Government of Venezuela ultimatums to be 
accepted or rejected within forty-eight hours, after which time 
they would be enforced by a combined fleet. The ultimatums 
are not identical, and their exact terms have not been revealed ; 
but it appears from speeches by Count von Biilow and Mr. 
Balfour that the two Governments insist upon reparation for 
forced loans, breaches of contract, seizures of railway plant, 
and non-payment of debts; to all of which Venezuela replies 
that she is willing to discharge her obligations in Revolutionary 
paper, but can and will do nothing more. President Castro, 
it is true, goes a step further, and promises to pay everybody 


when peace is established; but these are, of course, mere 
words. He has apparently a hope, like Mr. Kriiger, that 


some European Power will take up bis cause and insist on 
arbitration; but that is evidently an illusion. It is a little 
difficult to look forward to an end of ‘the quarrel, for though 
we can impound the duties paid at the ports, their amount is 
so small that the process will occupy six months, and we shall 
hardly remain outside Venezuela all that time. Something 
in the way of a loan will, we suppose, be raised, and guaranteed 
by the two Powers; but unless they appoint a collector, as in 
the Chinese precedent, they will never get the interest; while if 
they do appoint him, his life will always be in danger. 





As yet action has been confined to the seizure of four small 
armed vessels, which submitted without a struggle in the 
harbour of La Guayra, three of which are said to have been 
subsequently sunk. ‘This report, at the moment of our 





writing, has not been officially confirmed. But if it should | 


prove correct, we wonder whether Great Britain would, if 
single-handed, have resorted to suchastep. President Castro, 





who seems to be afraid of his own fierce people, at first arrested | 


all Englishmen and Germans, but on astern remonstrance from 


the United States Minister, who on the retreat of the British | 


and German representatives accepted the guardianship of 
their interests, he released the majority. The President, it is 
believed, seized them as hostages, a purely barbaric conception, 
hostages being worthless unless you are prepared to kill them; 
but their subsequent release proves that he has not entirely 
lost his head. 
thrasonic manifesto, that he will lose it, for if he does he 
stakes his life on an enterprise in which even he can 
scarcely expect success. It is, however, possible, if he can 
work his people up to the necessary degree of fury, that he 
will abandon the ports, abolish duties, retire to the interior, 
and bid defiance alike to Europe and America. Both would 
then be in something of a quandary, for neither Germany nor 
Britain will land armies; at most they will occupy Caracas; 
and though America might, the statesmen of Washington have 





' sentation. 


We can hardly believe, in spite of his | 


no desire for another vast Spanish-American possession. That 
is the weak point of fleets. They are all powerful within the 
range of their guns, and quite powerless beyond them. We 
see rumours of gunboats to ascend the Orinoco, but nothing 
binds the Venezuelans to the banks of their great river. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times reports, apparently 
on the authority of M. Combes, that the elections for one- 
third of the Senate, which have just occurred, are favourable 
to the Government. He also remarks upon the gradual 
change of the Conservative Senate into a body perhaps more 
Radical than the Chamber. The fact is undoubted, and is 
really a curious one; for though both are elected by universal 
suffrage, the Senators are chosen by double election, and as 
they sit for nine years, they are comparatively independent of 
their constituents. Gambetta predicted that it would be so; 
and as far as we see, the tone of the Senate can only be 
explained by supposing that in France there is much more 
Radicalism among the cultivated classes than it is usual to 
assume. The lesson is a valuable one for Constitution- 
makers, who are very apt to believe that the cultivated 
classes and the propertied classes think alike. This is not 
so. A House composed of English professionals would be 
very different in its modes of thought from the House of 
Peers. 


Baron Eckhardstein, who comes from Nassau, is endeavouring 
to form a new party in the Reichstag, who shall be independent 
both of the Agrarians and the Democrats, and shall be known 
as the Kaiser's party. Thesame plan was tried by George ITI. 
in this country, but though patronage, and even money, were 
unscrupulously used to foster it, it did not succeed. The men 
competent to influence a Parliament will not take private 
orders, and the double allegiance to Kaiser and constituents 
is soon found to be impossible. The German Government is 
circulating assurances that it does not intend to abolish the 
Reichstag, but it is pretty evident that it is most anxious to 
obtain the mastery of it. For the moment it has obtained it, 
the Agrarians, the Clericals, and the National Liberals having 
come to an agreement which enables them to control the 
House, but it has been obliged to give up a cherished item of 
its policy,—viz., moderate duties upon cereals. The plain 
truth of the matter is that government by the aid of shifting 
groups is very nearly impossible, and that if the Executive is 
not willing to see two strong parties form themselves, and to 
work with both of them in turn, most of the advantages of a 
Parliament will be lost, while all the disadvantages are 
intensified. At the present moment, though the Government 
has a majority, the Reichstag is acting as a heavy drag upon 
its progress. 


The amazing proposal of the Premier of Victcria, Mr. 
Irvine, with respect to the Civil Service of that Colony, has, 
we perceive, actually been carried by a majority of eleven. 
He declared that he could not conduct his Administration if 
civil employés of the State were allowed to vote, and proposed 
their disfranchisement, compensating them by separate repre- 
This compensation, however, was obviously 
intended: to leave them without influence. That the 
representative men of 2a bureaucracy would make an excel- 
lent Second House may be true, and the experiment may 
one day be actually tried, but to deprive all Civil employés of 
their votes because they are too influeutial yet leave them 
voters of a sort seems little short of monstrous. They are 


actually the most competent electors in the country, men who 
really know affairs, and what can and cannot be done. The 
Mother-country cannot, of course, interfere in a question so 
purely local, but Mr. Irvine will find that the experienced 
politicians whose approval he desires will consider that he has 
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fallen into one of the greatest errors possible to statesmen. 
He has met a momentary emergency by abandoning one of 
the first principles of statecraft,—viz., to bind all the powerful 
to the support of the Constitution. We might as well dis- 
franchise all professional men, or all publicans, or all the 
clergy. 


The Americans appear to suffer from their great strikes 
much more than we do. As a consequence of the coal strikes 
in Pennsylvania, which have now ended, many of the cities of 
the East are passing through a coal famine. The weather is 
most bitter in New York, but coal is 40s. a ton for large 
orders, and 50s. when distributed to the poor. Even at those 
rates the supply is inadequate, and supplies even to the rich are 
only forwarded as matter of favour, well-to-do members of the 
middle class actually lying in bed because they cannot obtain 
coal. In Boston the situation is even worse, and it is appre- 
hended both there and in New York that there may be dangerous 
rioting. It is difficult to see against whom riots would be 
directed, for both masters and men have given way, and the 
railways are refilling the depleted stocks of the dealers as quickly 
as they can, but no doubt privations of that sort increase the 
dislike felt by the poor to the rich. The foreign element is 
more conspicuous in American than in English towns, and 
can be stirred to violence by suffering very rapidly. A coal 
famine of long duration would soon produce a strong demand 
for the nationalisation of all coal-mines, with its inevitable 
sequel, their working by convict labour. 





The King has conferred honours upon the principal persons 
engaged in constructing the great Assouan dam, which 
was formally opened on Wednesday. Sir Benjamin Baker, 
K.C.M.G., has been made a Knight of the Bath, and 
Sir W. E. Garstin a Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. It is good policy to reward such services with dis- 
tinctions, which are more highly valued than any pecuniary 
gifts which a foreign Government could suggest; but one 
cannot help wondering what the Pharaohs, if they are still 
conscious, think of it all. Imagine what we should t hink if we 
were told that ages hence an Icelander would repairthe dykes 
of the Thames, and by a system of reservoirs preserve in the 
river the depth of water which is becoming necessary for trade. 
The incident is hardly more strange, especially as any one of the 
later Pharaohs would probably have been able to pass a clear 
opinion upon the work of Sir Benjamin Baker. One of the 
very few points upon which the early world had some scientific 
knowledge was the value of hydraulics. We are learned 
folk, but it is doubtful if we comprehend the storage of water, 
the method, and the use better than the earliest people of 
whom we have any record. We shall have to supply our great 
cities more carefully by and by, for the water in the country 
is shrinking, while the population multiplies, and the engi- 
neers who supply our need will probably obtain their most 
valuable hints from the mighty tank-builders of Ceylon. 





Lord Rosebery made an extraordinary speech on Monday 
at Spencer House, St. James’s Street, after receiving a 
deputation from the National Free Church Council. After 
Dr. Townsend, Dr. Massie, Mr. Perks, M.P., and Dr. 
Clifford had delivered their messages of protest against the 
Education Bill, Lord Rosebery replied. He told the 
deputation that they could expect nothing from the House of 
Lords, and then continued :—“ The Bill will pass. What you 
may choose to do is no concern of mine. I am not going to 
utter my approval beforehand of any methods you may choose 
to adopt. I am not myself in favour of the refusal of the 
payment of rates; but then I am notin your position.” So 
far Lord Rosebery reminds us in his detachment of the Cat 
that Walked by Himseif in Mr. Kipling’s new story-book. 
But encouraged by the applause of his hearers, he went on. 
“TI confess that if the Nonconformists of England submit 
tamely to the enactments of this Bill, I will not say that they 
would be weakened religious!y; but I will say this,—that in 
my judgment politically they will have ceased to exist.” Lord 
Rosebery went on to predict, as a result of the country’s sub- 
mission to the Bil}, “a great political deterioration through- 
out the nation at large.” To judge from this speech, that 
political deterioration bas already declared itself in Lord 
Rosebery. No utterance of his has done more to discredit 


~t0ineatniiiae 
The Education Bill was read a second time in the House 


of Lords on Friday week. Lord Londonderry, who admitted 
the difficulty of saying anything new on the subject, traced 
the agitation against the measure to Sir William Harcourt’s 
words: “The Government has given us a rallying-ground in 
the Education Bill.” The Bishop of Winchester, who held 
that the Bill only needed to be understood for the opposi- 
tion to die away, pointed ovt that the educational experts 
were in an overwhelming majority in its favour. He added 
that Archbishop Temple, who was prevented by illness from 
finishing his speech on the previous day, had commis. 
sioned him to say that he had intended to make an earnest 
appeal to clerical and lay managers alike, and to all inter. 
ested in Church voluntary schools, to do their utmost to 
prevent the infliction of any hardship on the Nonconformists, 
Of the other speakers, Lord Rosebery strongly demurred to 
the view that there was no practicable alternative. He believed 
that the Nonconformists and other opponents of the, Bill 
would infinitely prefer the Scottish system, with its denomi. 
national character, to the Government scheme. The Govern. 
ment, he said in conclusion, had produced a plan which could 
leave nothing but civil war behind it. Ultimately the second 
reading was carried by 147 votes to 37, 


The debate in Committee in the Lords on Tuesday was notable 
for a strong speech against the Bill from the Bishop of Here- 
ford. It was, he argued, a misapprehension to state that the 
opposition to the Bill was mainly a Nonconformist opposition, 
He himself opposed the Bill as a Churchman as well as an 
educationist and a citizen. It made a miserable provision for 
secondary education, and committed the Church to something 
like a game of “grab.” He felt that this aggressive policy of 
getting all they could was bad enough in the open field of 
political life. ‘In China and Africa it was bad enough, but 
he could not endure it in the Church of Christ.” Of the 
amendments brought forward in Committee, that of Lord 
Goschen was accepted by the Government and carried, which 
gives the local education authority power, at the request of the 
parents of scholars, to allow denominational instruction to be 
given in a school, college, or hostel at the cost of the denomi- 
nation. The Bishop of Hereford’s amendment, on the other 
hand, inverting the proportion of foundation and non-founda- 
tion managers of voluntary schools, was rejected by 158 votes 
to 27. The end of the debate was enlivened by some character: 
istic sallies from Lord Rosebery, who declared that he stood 
by every word that he had uttered on the previous day, while 
deprecating inaccurate interpretations of his statements. He 
was, he explained—it is Lord Rosebery’s misfortune and 
weakness that he must always be explaining his previous utters 
ances—averse to non-payment of rates; but he was not a 
Nonconformist, and therefore not able to judge of the sense 
of intolerable wrong which had driven just, God-fearing, and 
law-abiding citizens to indicate such a course as that. 


In the course of Wednesday’s debate an important 
amendment to Clause 7 was proposed by the Bishop of Man- 
chester and carried against the Government. This provides 
that all damage due to wear and tear in voluntary schools 
should be made good by the local authority. The Duke of 
Devonshire admitted that the burdens in certain cases would 
be extremely heavy, but strongly deprecated a proposal which 
would seriously modify the arrangement that had been made 
by the Government for regulating the financial relations 
between the local authorities and the managers. The fate of 
the amendment, which was carried by 114 to 88, was fore- 
shadowed by Lord Spencer, who urged that it contravened 
the rights of the Lower House in matters of finance. The 
Kenyon-Slaney subsection as amended by the Lord Chancellor 
was then discussed. The effect of thissubsection, he pointed out, 
was that religious instruction should be given in a non-provided 
school in accordance with the tenor of the provisions (if any) of 
the trust-deed relating thereto, and should be under the con- 
trol of the managers. He now moved to add a proviso that 
nothing in this subsection should affect any provision in a 
trust-deed for reference to the Bishop or other superior eccle- 
siastical or denominational authority, so far as such proyision 
gave the Bishop or authority the power of deciding whether 
the character of the religious instruction was or was not in 





Lis reputation for statesmanship and sagacity, 


accordance with the provisions of the trust-deed. The sub- 
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— 
section was not aimed at the clergy as a whole, but intended 
restrain extremists who were disloyal to the Church to 
which they nominally belonged. The amendment having been 
agreed to, the Duke of Norfolk’s Motion to leave the subsec- 
tion as amended out of the Bill was negatived by 114 votes 


to 


to 25. 

Thursday's debate was chiefly noticeable for the close division 
and cross-voting on the new clause moved by Lord Lytton 
empowering managers of all public elementary schools, at the 
request of parents, to permit religious instruction to be given 
without cost in school buildings at hours other than those 
assigned for secular teaching. After Lord Londonderry and the 
Duke of Devonshire had commented on the impracticability of 
the clause, it was negatived by 74 votes to 68. In Clause 18 an 
alteration was passed, on the Motion of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to secure that every scheme should provide for the 
appointment by the Council, on the nomination, where it 
appeared desirable, of other hodies, including associations of 
voluntary schools, of educational experts and persons ac- 
quainted with the needs of the various kinds of schools 
in the area for which the Council acted. Ultimately the Bill 
passed through Committee, and was reported to the House by 


midnight. 

The debate in the Commons on the Militiaand Yeomanry Bill, 
adjournedon November 10th, was resumed on Tuesday. Aftera 
Motion to adjourn the House had been defeated, Mr. Brodrick 
proceeded to explain the scope of the Bill. It proposed 
(1) to authorise a Militia Reserve by adding fifty thousand men 
who had completed their Line service or who had been ten 
years in the Militia,—these men were to be held in readiness 
for a national emergency at 4d. per day; (2) to bring up the 
number of Yeomanry to thirty-five thousand, of whom five 
thousand were to engage for service abroad in emergencies, 
receiving £5 a year extra pay. Mr. Brodrick contended 
that as the Yeomanry had been already increased from 
three thousand to twenty-seven thousand, it was not unreason- 
able that a proportion of the force should be available for 
foreign service. In view, however, of the strong opposition 
offered on both sides of the House, Mr. Brodrick subsequently 
declared his readiness to drop for the present the obnoxious 
subsection providing for the foreign service of Yeomanry, and 
on this understanding the Bill, on the bearings of which we 
comment in another column, was read a second time. 


The additional grant of £600,000 (to be raised by loan) 
for the Uganda Railway was discussed in the Commons on 
Tuesday evening. Lord Cranborne, in moving the Resolution, 
dealt with the special difficulties which had beset the under- 
taking,—the importation of labour from India, the number 
of viaducts, the nature of the country traversed, the rise in 
the price of coal, and the abnormally bad weather. Still, 
he frankly admitted that the Government had been over- 
sanguine in generalising from the cost of the earlier portion 
of the railway to the cost of the whole, and that mistakes had 
been made which should not have occurred. Altogether, 
the cost would amount to £5,500,000, but Lord Cranborne 
could not undertake to say that there would be no further 
capital expenditure on the work. He contended, however, that 
we had got a first-rate railway for our money, and that 
it compared favourably in cost of structure with those in 
Natal and Cape Colony. The only solid contribution to 
the subsequent debate was that of Sir Edward Grey. It 
was, he said, quite hopeless to look at this matter as a com- 
mercial speculation. It was simply the inevitable result of 
our going to Uganda. Eventually the Resolution sanctioning 
the grant was agreed to in a thin House, the Bill founded on 
it being read in the House on Thursday. 

Rapid progress was made during the week with the Water 
Bill, the report stage being reached on Wednesday. Mr. 
Long has given way on the question of the representation of 
the London County Council, which now stands at fourteen mem- 
bers, an addition of four, the representatives of the outside 
areas being reduced by the samé number. The total member- 
ship is now fixed at sixty-six, or sixty-eight if the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman are elected from without; and certain conces- 
sions have also been made insisting on the approval of the Court 
of Arbitration for purchases by agreement between the Board 
and the companies, and excluding directors of the water com- 











panies from service on the first Board. Final protests having 
been registered against the Bill by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, and others on the score of the unwieldy size 
of the Board, increased expenditure, and inadequate represen- 
tation, the third reading was carried by 104 votes to 28, and 
read a first time in the House of Lords the same night. 





The Committee of Inquiry into subsidies to shipping have 
reported, on the whole with a certain decision against that 
system. They admit that foreign steamship companies have 
occasionally benefited by subsidies, especially as regards high 
speeds, but they consider that except in very special cases, of 
which they indicate communication with East Africa as one, 
steamship lines do better without subsidies. The pith of their 
decision is, in fact, expressed in the following short clause of 
the Report :—“ (4) That the competition of British shipowners 
with their commercial rivals upon fair conditions, without 
Government interference by way of subsidies, or by way of 
control of freights is more healthy, and likely to be more 
beneficial to the nation and Empire than a State-subsidised 
and State-controlled system under which the shipowner would 
have to depend less upon his individual energy and skill, and 
more upon the favour and support of the Government.” That 
is masculine sense, all the more welcome because the idea of 
dandling trades into success has obtained a certain hold 
upon the public mind. Trades that require to be dandled are 
trades that will die. 


Dr. Sven (or, as our historians used to write it, Sweyn) Hedin, 
the great Swedish explorer, gave a most interesting address on 
Monday to the Royal Geographical Society. After mention- 
ing some Chinese manuscripts of the fourth century which he 
had discovered, and which are still quite intelligible to 
Chinese scholars, he proceeded to describe his travels in 
Thibet. He made two determined efforts to reach Lhassa, 
but was stopped on each occasion by armed men sent by the 
Lamas, who, though they treated him kindly under instruc- 
tions from the Dalai Lama, made it quite clear to him that if 
he pressed on he would be put to death. “It is entirely un- 
necessary,” proclaims the Chief Lama, “that Europeans 
should enter Thibet to spy out the land.” Dr. Sven Hedin gives 
a frightful account of the climate, which killed some of his fol- 
lowers, the cold in that lofty region being almost unendurable. 
He himself would have perished but that he took the precaution 
to sit perfectly still on his horse through an entire night. It 
is, however, to be noted that the native Mongolians do not 
appear to suffer in this way, and it is possible that Dr. Sven 
Hedin and his followers were more out of condition than he 
imagined. It is probable that the kindness of the Dalai 
Lama was dictated by standing orders from Pekin, where the 
policy of the Government is to keep Europeans out of Thibet, 
but to avoid, if possible, giving an excuse for an armed 
expedition from India to avenge innocent travellers. Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s account of his travels will, we fancy, be the most 
widely read book of the kind ever published. 


A correspondent of the Times, who writes with gravity and 
moderation, declares that there exists in France a secret 
University which grants degrees in occult science, such as 
“ licentiate in hermetic science,” or “doctor in Cabala.”’ The 
principal organiser of this school is a doctor named “ Papus,” 
who describes himself as a disciple of more learned hiero- 
phants. One of these is believed to be Dr. Philippe Nizier, 
commonly known as Philippe, the man who has recently 
exercised such influence at the Russian Court, where he was 
introduced by “ Papus,” who has converted many Russians, 
and some even in the Imperial family. Philippe professes 
ability to raise spirits and foretell events, and is said to have 
summoned Alexander II. to instruct and warn his grandson. 
The tale is told with many circumstances, and there is an 
a priori probability of its truth, a general diffusion of agnostic 
opinions being usually accompanied by a readiness to believe 
anything which pretends to be occult, and especially in ap- 
paritions. It was so in the days of Tiberius and of Louis XV. 
It should not be forgotten that Alexander I. had a deep 
mystical tinge in his intellect, and would listen for hours to 
the “ mystic” or occultist, Madame Krudener. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
VENEZUELA. 


E cannot profess to be entirely content with this 
Venezuelan business. The expedition may be a 
necessity—we think it is one—but it is a disagreeable 
necessity, and not without an element of danger. It seems 
clear from the speeches of Count von Biilow and Lord 
Cranborne—who, by the way, was much too reticent—that 
we have a good case. The Government of Venezuela, 
either because they are pressed as usual by want of money, 
or because they mistake the meaning of the Cleveland 
precedent, or because they hate foreigners, have taken 
advantage of the anarchical—or shall we say revolutionary ? 
—condition of their internal affairs to oppress Englishmen 
and Germans. They have levied unfair contributions on 
them, have refused to pay debts admitted to be owing to 
them, and have generally shown a disposition to treat their 
claims to justice as at best negligible. When remonstrances 
are made they answer by promising justice when Venezuela 
is at peace, that is, at the Greek Kalends, or by indulging in 
rhetorical rubbish like the following :—* Honourably,” says 
President Castro, “I cannot do more. I put honour first, 
and will not seek to disarm foolhardy enmities by accepting 
humiliations which would offend the dignity of Venezuelans 
and which would not be in accord with my public life. 
The cause of our national dignity is based upon our rights, 
our possession of justice, and on our relations of friendship 
and mutual respect with foreign nations.” It is im- 
possible for self-respecting States to put up with such treat- 
ment, not only because that would involve the betrayal 
of their subjects in Venezuela, but because revolutionary 
factions in other South American States might take heart 
from Venezuelan immunity, and an important section of the 
world be thrown into a condition of commercial anarchy. 
The collective stake of Europe in Spanish America is, it 
must be remembered, very large, while there exists in all 
those States a great jealousy and secret dread of Europeans. 
A bit of world-policing has, in fact, to be done, and we do not 
know that the method to be adopted is either unjustifiable 
or unwise. The idea is apparently to seizeany Venezuelan 
fleet discoverable—which has been done—and to levy the 
duties payable at the ports on behalf of the Aliies until 
at last the sums claimed from the Venezuelans have been 
actually obtained. It is supposed that President Castro, 
rather than give up so large a portion of his available 
revenue, will submit to terms, will arrange some kind of a 
loan sufficient to pay off “‘ Europe,” and will in future 
leave European subjects alone. It may be so, and then all 
will be well, with the exception that other Spanish-American 
States will be expecting similar visitations. But matters 
may go somewhat differently. President Castro may leave 
the Allies to pay themselves, which will take nine months at 
least, trusting that at some time or other they will quarrel, 
either between themselves or with other Great Powers, 
more especially the American Republic. His grand object 
is that this latter contingency should occur, and towards 
this object he will strain every nerve, forbidding, for 
example, the collection of duties except at the capital, and 
so compelling us to land, or inducing Americans in busi- 
ness to contest every item in the duties charged against 
them. His action, perhaps, would not signify but that 
it might be looked upon with secret approval by the 
German commanders. It must not be forgotten that 
the entente cordiale between Great Britain and America is 
regarded in Berlin with very suspicious, if not angry, eyes, 
and that anything which weakened it would be welcomed by 
Count von Biilow, if not by his master,asa political godsend. 
Still better would it be for their policy, which is very 
properly exclusively German, if a quarrel should arise in 
which Germany and Great Britain, whether reluctantly or 
willingly, would be compelled to hold together, for then 
there would be a chance of defying the Monroe doctrine 
without immediate ruin. We do not in the very least 
expect or suspect foul play on the part of Germany ; but 
great States are governed by their interests, and it is so 
clearly the interest of Germany that the two English- 
speaking peoples should be at variance that we view any 
attempt at common action between Great Britain and 
Germany against a South American State with a certain 
amount of apprehension. It is so difficult when allied 








fleets are in motion to assure oneself that their common 
purposes will always be identical, and that we shall neve 
be reduced to the dilemma of having to choose Po 
committing a colossal folly and appearing to abandon 
comrade and ally. We see no way of avoiding the pith 
joint expedition ; but its management may require much 
greater diplomatic skill than the public as yet appears to 
apprehend, and we are not confident that our diplomatic 
skill is equal to that at the disposal of William II. 

Some of our contemporaries appear inclined to exult in 
the weakness of Venezuela for effective defence ; but it is 
worth while to remark, for the world will have by and bv to 
remark it in much more dangerous circumstances, that 
the external weakness of the Spanish-American States is 
becoming one of the most serious of political dangers, 
They possess, but cannot fully use, the only territories. left 
in the world which could seriously excite European 
ambitions. Their areas are enormous—Venezuela, for in. 
stance, is more than twice the size of France—their potential 
resources are boundless, and their populations are com. 
paratively so scanty as to be practically non-existent, 
Brazil or Argentina or Uruguay would be almost as 
valuable to Germany or Italy or Austria as India is to us, 
not only for the vast trade which they supply, but because 
they could absorb, feed, and render prosperous that 
increment of population which is so rapidly becoming a 
terror to the statesmen and economists of Europe. The 
possession of any one of the regions named would, for 
example, at once extinguish the Socialist party of Germany, 
which, though organised in pursuit of an idea, is really 
based upon the suffering caused by the insufficiency of the 
natural wealth of the Empire. At the same time, the 
Spanish-American fleets are feeble, their armies, as the 
Mexican example showed, scarcely ready to encounter the 
trained armies of Europe, and their social cohesion 
weakened by internal but radical differences of race. Spain 
impressed her dark subjects with “ Fspafolismo ” in a very 
wonderful way, but she never really won their affection. 
And lastly, they have but one ally, and with that 
ally they have, owing to inherent and unalterable 
differences of temperament, the greatest difficulty 
in keeping on cordial terms. Such a position offers 
a strong temptation to cupidities which are yearly grow- 
ing stronger, not so much from the ambitions of the 
Continental Courts as from the gradually increasing 
social pressures which in many respects absolutely 
dictate their policy. We, therefore, instead of exulting 
in the weakness of the South American States, deeply 
regret it; and should hear with pleasure either that 
immigration had altered their defensive position, as 
may possibly prove the case in Argentina, or that they 
had formed a strict and effective defensive alliance among 
themselves, or that the great Republic which now protects 
them from invasion had assumed over them that direct 
protectorate which, to all human appearance, must ulti- 
mately be established, and which would involve direct 
diplomatic responsibility. One such State, it should not 
be forgotten, already exists, for the arrangement with 
Cuba deprives Cuba of independence in managing her 
foreign affairs. It is most unfortunate that in all the 
other Spanish or Portuguese speaking States the deeply 
rooted Iberian pride prevents their governing castes from 
recognising what nevertheless are facts. The circumstances 
were different a century ago, but with the introduction of 
steam the isolation of the Spanish-American world, which 
was its chief protection, finally disappeared. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


_ a few days the Education Bili will be 

placed upon the Statute Book, and a new educa- 
tional era will have opened with the passing into law of a 
measure destined to be more important in its consequences 
than even the famous Compromise and Act of 1870. The 
Act of 1902 is not a compromise. It represents a national 
educational policy, maintained and developed during a 
Parliamentary struggle extending over a period of nearly 
nine months, a policy that may hereafter be modified to 
meet a rising standard of educational efficiency, but one 
which can never be reversed. ‘This Bill has committed tne 
nation beyond recall to the principles that the State has 
duties to perform with respect to every aspect of education, 
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that the “ general co-ordination of all forms of education” 
js a national affair, and that denominationalism in schools 
is at least as consistent with State aid as undenomi- 
nationalism. Nine months of battle in the country, fifty- 
five sittings of the House of Commons, floods of im- 

assioned oratory, torrents of vehement invective, dark 
and mysterious threats of vengeance to come, have all left 
the essential features of the Bill unaltered. Some great 
educational authorities regarded the Bill on its introduc- 
tion as the Charter of the children of England. If that is 
so, it has in the lengthy period of exhaustive examination 
to which it has been subjected lost none of its original 
qualities. Indeed, the primary characteristics of the Bill 
have been intensified, and when it passes into law it will 
be an even more effective instrument for the co-ordination 
of all forms of national education, for the protection of all 
forms of Christian religious belief,-than it was when Mr. 
Balfour introduced it on March 24th last. It is with a 
vivid sense of relief that we see the great task accom- 
plished, and are able to point to the definite adoption of a 
national policy which refuses to divorce State education from 
dogmatic religion, and refuses to limit the area of inter- 
vention. 


It is desirable to consider briefly the differences between 
the Bill as presented to the Legislature and the Bill 
in its final form. The omission of the clause that made 
the Bill permissive and adoptive can scarcely be con- 
sidered a fundamental change of principle. This clause 
was a challenge to the Legislature. It asked Parlia- 
ment whether it wished to impose an effective educational 
system upon the country, or whether it was content to 
leave the matter to the intelligence and public spirit of the 
local educational authorities. There could be but one 
answer. A national system must offer equal opportunities 
of education to the children of the country without dis- 
tinction of person, creed, or district. It was too late in 
the day to leave such a vital matter as national education 
to local authorities for acceptance or rejection. Absence 
of foresight and intelligence in local authorities (apart 
from expert advice) is not unknown, and in some cases 
the Parliamentary optional scheme would have been 
rejected. So the House of Commons made the Bill com- 
pulsory. A further alteration that must be noted is the 
great power given by Parliament to the local educational 
authority to deal with higher education. Originally the 
Bill only gave power to “supply or aid the supply 
of education other than elementary”; but the bill 
as passed also takes cognizance of the training of teachers 
for secondary schools and the co-ordination of all forms 
of education. On the questions of the management, the 
maintenance, and the provision of schools the original 
principles of the Bill are maintained and elaborated. The 
principles are made clear and are developed, but the main 
idea is left unmodified. The only possible exception to this 
adherence to the original conception of the Bill occurs in 
the case of Section 7—originally Section 8—dealing with 
the maintenance of schools. Subsection 5 of this section 
when the Bill left the House of Commons was a clause 
moved by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, and accepted by Mr. 
Balfour. It proposed that religious instruction in voluntary 
schools should follow the terms of the trust-deed and be 
“under the control of the managers.” On Wednesday 
in the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor introduced a 
proviso that cleared away some of the ambiguities of the 
clause. This proviso declares that nothing in the sub- 
section shall affect any provision in a trust-deed for 
reference to the Bishop or other denominational authority 
so far as such provision gives to the Bishop or authority 
the power of deciding whether the character of the 
religious instruction is or is not in_ accordance 
with the provisions of the trust-deed. Despite this 
modification of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause (which will, we 
presume, be accepted by the House of Commons), it seems 
to us clear that a new principle of far-reaching importance 
has been introduced into the Bill, though it is a principle 
in no way inconsistent with Mr. Balfour's original con- 
ception. For our own part, we welcome a development 
that will tend to make the lay Churchman take a more living 
interest in the Church to which he belongs. Something of 
the same kind has arisen in London as a result of the recent 
London Government Act which abolished the ecclesi- 
astical functions of Vestries. In each parish a body of 
parishioners, with the vicar as chairman, has been formed 








under the Act to carry out certain ecclesiastical duties. 
Bodies such as these, bodies such as voluntary Church 
Councils and Education Committees with powers of 
control over religious education, will do much to revivify 
popular and parochial interest in religious matters; and we 
do not profess to understand the alarm that this helpful 
clause has occasioned among certain of the advanced clergy. 
The Kenyon-Slaney Clause, however, was the one new 
principle introduced into the Bill—apart from the abandon- 
ment of the adoptive form—in the course of months of 
discussion. 


The last alteration from the original form of the Bill which 
need be noted here is the Bishop of Manchester’s amendment 
to the effect that damage due to wear and tear in non- 
provided schools should be made good by the local authority. 
On this amendment the Government was defeated. We 
expect, however, that the House of Commons will refuse 
(probably on the ground of privilege) to accept the amend- 
ment, despite the fact that it is not at all inconsistent with 
the policy of the Bill, and would relieve many hard cases. 
But, on the other hand, the Church was warned from the 
first that it must provide and keep up the school buildings. 
Moreover, the need for subscriptions for this purpose 
will not prove a source of weakness to the Church. It is 
unnecessary to mention the substitution of a different 
system of providing for Government aid-grants, the intro- 
duction of six sections calculated to ease the working of the 
Act, and the passing of a considerable number of technical 
amendments, since these matters affected the principle of 
the Bill in no particular, though they occupied a period 
lengthy beyond all precedent. 

We do not, however, regret this vast expenditure of time, 
the wearisome reiteration of worn and worthless arguments 
by the opponents of the Bill in every corner of the 
country, nor even the untiring animosity to the Govern- 
ment Bill which has been shown by that section of Noncon- 
formists who were opposed to the Government policy in the 
late war. This nine months’ battle concerning an Education 
Bill containing but twenty-six sections has fulfilled several 
admirable purposes. The first and chief of these is the 
way in which the fight has popularised the idea of educa- 
tion. The country has not been so stirred since 1839, 
when the progressive educational policy of the new Privy 
Council Committee was attacked by the denominations 
with a vehemence worthy of the year 1902, and three 
thousand petitions poured into the House of Commons 
against the proposals of the Government. That anti- 
education movement awakened the country to the need of 
a vast system of primary education, and the present anti- 
education movement organised byasection of the Opposition 
will awaken the country to the need of an equally vast system 
of co-ordinated education. The agitation against the Bill 
has educated numbers of men and women into a capacity 
for working out the ideas contained in Mr. Balfour’s Bill. 
It has, moreover, brought to the fore, both in and out of 
Parliament, a considerable number of men with special 
knowledge and gifts in connection with education; and we 
cannot but believe that the House of Commons and the 
country are better informed now on the subject of 
national education than they have ever been before. 
The Bill, again, has made or added to some political 
reputations, while it has marred many. Certainly, 
to mention one name that cannot be omitted, Lord 
Rosebery has within the past week thrown away 
a considerable portion of his dwindling political capital. 
His astonishing speech to a Nonconformist deputation 
which desired to hear his views against the Bill, a speech in 
which he based his personal objection to the non-payment 
of rates merely on the fact that he was not a Noncon- 
formist, shows how entirely he has forgotten the sense of 
reticence and responsibility which is, one would think, in- 
separable from the position of an ex-Premier of Great 
Britain. It is pleasanter to turn to the reputations made 
or enhanced,—to Dr. Macnamara, who possesses, we 
believe, a passion for education which is not political, and 
to Mr. Lloyd-George, who has won the ear of the House 
of Commons; or, on the other side, to Sir William 
Anson, whose great learning as a lawyer has been of 
real value in his brilliant conduct of the later stages 
of the Bill, and to Lord Hugh Cecil, whose well- 
balanced second-reading speech outweighs subsequent 
indiscretions. But, of course, the man who has added 
most to his already great reputation is the Prime 
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Minister. Mr. Balfour's firmness, watchfulness, courtesy ; 
his careful maintenance of the principles that underlie the 
Bill; his readiness to compromise where those principles 
were not in question; his brilliant defence against all 
attacks, and his equally brilliant attacks on the weak 
places of the Opposition case,—all combined to show him 
at his greatest. As a result of these wearisome debates 
his reputation as a statesman and a debater stands higher 
than ever it stood before. His conduct of this invaluabie 
Education Bill will greatly increase the reliance of the 
country upon his judgment and tenacity of purpose. 








THE DECLINE OF THE FRENCH NATIONALISTS. 
eee ct the discreditable scene of Monday 


in the French Chamber teaches one lesson it may be 
worth while to remember. The right of duelling in no 
degree improves manners. The Deputies are supposed to 
be the picked men of France, they are ali ready to accept 
challenges, yet the moment they are excited they pour 
insults on each other like cabmwen or ragpickers, and blows 
are only prevented by the intervention of physical force. 
We should not allude to the scene, except as an illus- 
tration of the Southern temperament, but that it was 
deliberately provoked, and has in it a certain political 
meaning. Jt was a sign of the despair to which the com- 
bination of Royalist factions that calls itself the Nationalist 
party has been driven by its perception that it is slowly 
losing ground. It missed the opportunity of a military 
revolt during the progress of the Dreyfus case for want of 
a competent leader, and in politics opportunities of that 
kind seldom recur. It has entirely failed to utilise the 
agitation among the workmen, for French industrials, 
though angry and suspicious of any Government ad- 
ministered by men in black coats, know perfectly well 
that they have more power and freedom under a Republic 
than they would have under an Empire or a Monarchy, 
when the first of watchwords would necessarily be the 
sanctity of property. The Nationalists seemed to havea 
chance when M. Combes, the schooimaster Premier, struck 
at the monastic Orders; but, as Mr. Maurice Gerothwohl 
has explained in a remarkable paper in the new number of 
the Monthly Review, they did not thoroughly understand 
either the Church they affected to defend or the peasantry 
to whom they were appealing. They were not aware either 
that the “secular,” or, as we call them, the parochial, 
clergy disliked the monks, who almost monopolise the 
contributions of the faithful; or that the peasantry have 
gradually become so secularised in feeling that if the State 
stipend were stopped public worship in many regions of 
France would disappear ; or that they did not sincerely care 
about thecontroversyatall. The Nationalistagitationagainst 
the Law of Associations therefore broke down, and the whole 
question was left in the hands of the Cabinet, which is 
entirely guided by “lay ” ideas, in the Continental sense of 
the word, and of the Chambers, which are steadily becoming 
more Radical. The proof of this is not only the steady 
support which the Chamber gives to any Radical proposals, 
but the almost complete conversion of the Senate to 
Radical opinions. This body was originally Conservative, 
but some alterations in the mode of election which give to 
numbers a larger influence, and the gradual extinction of 
the seventy life Members, who cannot now be replaced, 
have so changed its dominant sentiment that the reactionary 
parties have ceased to expect anything from its action, and 
rest all their hopes on a movement for the total abolition 
of Parliamentarism. For this object they are at present 
entirely powerless, so powerless that they provoke gro- 
tesque scenes in order to avoid the acute pain which a 
sense of being disregarded always causes to Frenchmen. 
They desire with a feverish desire to be important, and as 
noise is for the moment noticeable, they indulge in noise. 
They cannot, be it observed, lock the wheels of the Assembly 
by obstruction, for if they did they would be recognised as 
bores, and the French people, unlike the British, has for 
bores no toleration. Nor can they rise in insurrection, for 
though the officers may deride the Republic, the conscripts 
form their opinions in the homes from which they come ; 
and though Paris is discontented, Paris will not rise until 
certain that the troops when called upon will refuse to fire, 
and discipline is now a great force in the French Army, to be 
defied only in the strength of a religious sentiment found 
solely in individuals, 


cic 
We should, indeed, be inclined to believe that the 
Parliamentary Republic had become a solid institution 
in France, likely to last as long as Constitutional Monarch 
in our own country or the Federal Republicin America bat 
for two disturbing facts. One is the history of France 
which seems to indicate that the people desire an Executiyg 
with great power and rapidity of action, a King or an 
Emperor or a sovereign Chamber in whose _presencg 
Ministers are merely clerks. Government by deliberation 
wearies them, and they are like Orientals in this, that a 
Government which cannot do things because there is a law 
or a constitutional etiquette in the way seems to them an 
ineffective, and therefore despicable, Government. They 
pine for Governments which are swift and irresistible, 
raising as a people no murmur even when the Government 
arms itself, as Napoleon III. did when he passed the Law 
of Public Safety, with the prerogatives of a naked 
despotism. It is a little difficult to believe that a people 
penetrated with that feeling will be content with a system 
which is after all constitutional, which is administered by 
a permanent bureaucracy, and which demands as its first 
condition that movement shall be fairly slow. We often 
miss a perception of this fact in the legislation of France, 
because we do not, and cannot, watch the action of the 
Bureaux of the Chamber; but much that is done in 
Committee of the House of Commons, and done go 
slowly, is in France done in those invisible Bureaux 
whence a Bill issues as it is intended to be passed. If the 
people passionately desired anything, and the Assembly were 
slow to grant it, the nation might in pure impatience 
knock Parliamentarism on the head, either by electing a 
Dictator, or by so aggrandising the powers of the Cabinet 
as to make it in reality despotic. They would do this in war 
time almost to a certainty; and though the danger of war 
is not great just now, still you cannot altogether trust the 
peacefulness of Governments which in the last resort 
depend for order upon the Army rather than the people. 


Then there is another and much more permanent diffi- 
culty. There can be no doubt that the trend of French 
legislation is towards a moderated State Socialism,—that is, 
the gradual absorption of all powers over all things, in- 
cluding industrial enterprise, into the hands of the State, 
There is no instinctive jealousy of the State in thoroughly 
Romanised countries, the centralised system satisfies the 
thirst for equality, and we suspect, though we do not 
know, that the industrial officer of the State will not be quite 
so tyrannical as the French employer of labour. At all 
events, the tendency is towards the nationalisation of mines 
and quarries, towards a legislative fixing of wages, towards 
pensions paid to the toilers as if they were soldiers, 
towards compulsory arbitration in trade disputes, and 
towards a large share of control by the workmen in all 
very large concerns. To make proposals like these accept- 
able, or even tolerable, immense compensations must be 
paid, and it may be greatly doubted whether the peasantry 
will consent to pay them. They look with both disgust 
and dread upon all Socialistic projects, seeing clearly that 
whoever benefits by them, they will not. They own their 
farms already, they do not want so much land that they and 
their families cannot till it, and they will utterly refuse to 
be merged in any great combined scheme. Already in 
Germany the Socialists have been compelled to assure the 
peasantry that they shall not be meddled with; and we 
suspect that in France, where the peasantry know that in 
the last resort they rule, the resistance will be much 
fiercer, and as there is no hereditary loyalty to a family, 
will take a more strictly political form. You cannot 
abolish a throne without a revolution; but you can make 
a Presidency perpetual, or confide all power to a Directory, 
without seeming to abolish the Republic. The peasantry 
like the Republic, which, as they think, protects them best 
against the traditionary horrors of the ancien régime ; but 
they also dread the Red Spectre, and if it is to come to a 
question between the safety of property and the continu- 
ance of the Republic, they will pronounce, it may be with 
rifles in their hands, for they after all fill the barracks, in 
favour of the former. There are always these two great 
causes of uncertainty in France ; but still it is wonderful 
to see how prosperously, with its heavy taxation, its 
dreaded conscription, its want of glory, and its perpetually 
recurring religious feuds, the Parliamentary Republic gets 
on. Its weakest feature perhaps is its failure to produce 





great men; but then great men are infrequent in America. 
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— 
and so far as the outer world knows, there never have been 
any in Switzerland. The French are more nervous and 
fonder of change than either the Swiss or the Americans ; 
put if they can avoid the two causes of serious discord of 
which we have spoken, they may keep their peaceable 
Republic for another generation, and see the Nationalists 
pecome as ineffective a party as the True Blue British 
Tories. Are there, by the way, any of these latter left 
outside Scotland ? 





THE CALL OF BAD TIMES. 


HERE is, we think, an altogether decisive preponder- 
ance of competent testimony as to the existence at 
the present moment of an exceptional amount of distress 
in the poorer parts of London, as well as in some, though 
by no means all, industrial centres in the provinces. In 
this connection the character for careful observation and 
sober induction justly earned by Mr. F. A. McKenzie, 
through his previous writings on social and economic 
subjects, would have given to his recent letters in the 
Daily Mail, with special reference to Canning Town, a 
very disquieting influence even if they had stood alone. 
But of course they do not stand alone. ‘To his observa- 
tions and inferences, and the opinions he has elicited 
from persons in intimate touch with the London poor, 
have had to be added the views publicly volunteered 
by similar witnesses, or gathered from them by correspon- 
dents of the Daily News, Daily Chronicle, and Westminster 
Gazette; and with very little qualification they all point in 
the same direction. The Bishop of London; Mr. Peter 
Thompson, for nearly twenty years Superintendent of the 
Wesleyan East End Mission; Mr. Fitzsimmons, Missionary 
at the Thames Police Court; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Stead, of the Browning Hall in Walworth; Mr. Jephson, the 
Vicar of St. John’s, Walworth; the Mayor of West Ham; 
Mr. Sydney Holland, Deputy-Chairman of the London 
and India Docks; the Head-Masters and Head- Mistresses of 
various Board-schools in the East End, and the secretaries 
of various philanthropic societies,—all offer testimony the 
collective eifect of which is that the pinch of poverty is being 
felt more cruelly and much more widely than is at all usualat 
the beginning of winter, and that the outlook, especially, of 
course, if the weather should become and remain “ season- 
able,” is a very gloomy one. Such opinions or facts as 
we have seen pointing to an opposite view of the situation 
do not, we regret to say, strike us as possessing any con- 
siderable weight. To speak truth, it would have been 
surprising if the present winter had not pressed with 
exceptional severity upon the poor. 
distinct ebb during the year in the industrial prosperity of 
the country. Month after month the Board of Trade 
figures have shown a larger percentage than at the 
corresponding period in the previous year of unemployed 
members in 'Trade-Unions, in connection with many of our 
principal industries. Some of these are little, if at all, 
represented in London; but others, as for example the 
engineering and leather trades, are so to a considerable 
extent, and in regard to them the want of employment for 
an increased number of Union members, who have their 
“benefit” to fall back upon, probably carries with it the 
failure of work for larger numbers of unskilled labourers, 
possessing no such resource. Further, there is always 
more than a possibility of a drift to London of a certain 
number of the sufferers from industrial fluctuations in 
other parts of the country. And besides all such, there 
have been thrown into the Metropolitan Labour market, 
when in a by no means rapidly absorbent condition, many 
thousands of Reservists, who could only obtain employ- 
ment in many cases, eminently though they deserved it, at 
the cost of the dismissal of workmen who had been more 
or less satisfactorily filling their places in their absence. 
In view of all these circumstances, it would, as we have 
said, have been contrary to all apparent probabilities if, 
when the winter came on, with its imterruptions to a 
building trade already contracted in volume by reason of 
the general diminution of trade prosperity, there had not 
been a sharp and widespread development of hardship 
among the poor. 
The situation thus created is one demanding the very 
serious consideration of all patriotic citizens. For it in- 


volves economic, if not social, dangers of a really serious 
character. 


The question before us is not at all merely 
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that of the unusual intensification and diffusion among 
the least profitably employable of the working classes of 
those pangs of want to which considerable numbers of 
them are, and, as far as can be seen, must always remain, 
liable. The contemplation of such an access of suffering 
must always be painful, but its occurrence need not 
sensibly affect the economic force of the country. It is 
otherwise when, as at present unfortunately appears to be 
the case, the distress in London involves the continuance, 
perhaps over many weeks, of insufficient means of nutri- 
tion for considerable numbers of genuinely self-respecting 
and would-be industrious men,—men both capable and 
desirous of giving a good day’s work for a good day’s 
wage. This observation, we take it, applies without 
doubt to many hundreds, and very possibly even 
thousands, of workmen who have been discharged from 
such places as the Thames Ironworks and the Government 
factories at Woolwich during the past six months. It 
would be a grave public misfortune if through the 
cumulative effect of long-continued underfeeding and 
underwarming large numbers of men of this type and 
their families were to decline from the grade of 
efficiency which has hitherto been theirs to essentially 
inferior standards of industrial qualification. Yet how to 
prevent this is a problem of extreme difficulty. The 
attention of the publicis likely to be mainly directed, as 
it ought to be in an important degree, to the alleviation of 
the acutest forms of distress,—the prevention, in fact, of 
any approach to a widespread danger of starvation. It is 
entirely necessary that this should be so, for quite clearly the 
Poor Law by itself could not possibly overtake the present 
distress. It is a vital feature of the Poor Law that in all 
cases where they think it desirable the Guardians should 
be able to offer “the House.” But that, in several of the 
most distressed parts of London, at the present time they 
cannot do because the number of inmates of “ the House” 
has been already raised up to or beyond its utmost 
capacity. That being so, even the strictest of Poor Law 
administrators would acquiesce, in such special circum- 
stances, in an extensive system of outdoor relief. Union 
staffs, however, are not organised with a view to meeting 
any such emergency as that now existing in the Metropolitan 
area. To afford any chance of meeting it adequately they 
must be powerfully reinforced by the staffs of voluntary 
organisations, and by individual effort, very substantially 
backed by public generosity. There can be no doubt that the 
well-to-do public ought to give freely to meet the emergency, 
but they ought also to give very carefully, and to see that 
their money goes for distribution into the hands of 
agents who are not only absolutely trustworthy—which can 
be pretty easily secured—but whoare also judiciously sympa- 
thetic, and, as far as possible, acquainted with the con- 
ditions of life among the people whom it is desired to 
relieve. There are plenty of possible funds to which one 
may contribute; indeed, we are inclined to doubt whether 
one or two of the newer ones might not more usefully 
be worked in association with old-established organisations. 
But without dogmatising on that point, there can be no 
doubt that security should always be taken for the ad- 
ministration of money given for the relief of the present 
distress by persons already possessing, or loyally undertaking 
to obtain, personal knowledge of the individuals and house- 
holds actually assisted. Otherwise a great deal of lasting 
harm will inevitably accompany the administration of relief. 

But all this involves overwhelming additions to the 
burdens of the persons at present engaged in work of 
various kinds for the benetit of the poor. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that there should not only be 
large and carefully allotted gifts of money, but also that 
the number of efficient administrators should be much 
increased, at any rate during the continuance of the present 
bad times. <A great deal of the work of distributing relief 
is of a delicate kind, which cannot be hurried without 
grave risk—indeed, without the certainty—of permanent 
mischief. Much of the most important part of it 
is almost sure to go undone unless there are patriotic 
citizens ready to give up a good deal of time to it. We 
refer especially to the helping of working people 
and others who have led industrious lives, who 
have even made provision against a rainy day, but 
whose reserves are being rapidly depleted during 
the present want of employment. These people do not 
advertise their need; they suffer silently with their 
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families until the situation becomes desperate, or even 
longer; but each one of them who is either driven in the 
end to seek help in circumstances injurious to his self- 
respect, or is reduced by a long spell of privation to a 
lower level of mental and physical efficiency, is a national 
casualty. To prevent the occurrence of these casualties, 
which when they reach any considerable number consti- 
. tute a disaster quite equal to any reverse in the field of 
battle which we have suffered for centuries, is of prime 
public importance. Volunteers, with judgment. as well as 
zeal, who will place themselves under competent direction 
for the special duty of averting any such calamity during 
the next few months, as well as for giving aid in the 
general work of relief administration, will’ lay their 
country under a deep obligation. The efforts in which 
they will engage will not bring them renown, but will 
bring them, if they are loyal, wise, tender, and firm, the 
priceless blessing of the grateful friendship of men and 
women whom they will have saved not only from the 
temporary suffering of hunger and cold, but from the 
fatal lowering of their standards of life. 





MILITARY TINKERING, AND A PROPOSAL. 


V E congratulate Mr. Brodrick most heartily on the 

result of Tuesday’s debate on the Militia and 
Yeomanry Bill. By his courageous surrender of Section 3 
of that Bill he has not only made a valuabie concession to 
the best opinion of the Yeomanry itself, but by allowing 
full time for the more mature consideration of our military 
problem as a whole he has created for himself a great oppor- 
tunity. It is with a view to strengthening his hands in 
his earnest endeavour to prove himself a real reforming 
Minister that we make bold to submit the proposal outlined 
at the close of this article. But first we may be permitted 
to express our doubts whether the true significance of the Bill 
as originally drafted was at all understood in the country 
at large. With the first two sections we do not propose 
to deal. They are administrative and confirmatory only, 
and though of great importance in themselves, are not 
opposed, and will, we trust, become law. But Section 3 
was of vital importance, and would, had it been incor- 
porated in the Act as Mr. Brodrick proposed, have 
marked the advent of a new, and in our view a fatal, 
military policy. It provided for a special section of the 
Yeomanry, who were to bind themselves beforehand, in 
return for £5 a year, to serve abroad in war time, not, 
like the Imperial Yeomanry, in their own local squadrons 
under their own officers, but as drafts to some Regular 
cavalry regiment. Its full significance can only be under- 
stood by recalling the military situation created by the 
South African War. 


It will be remembered that on the outbreak of war it 
was necessary, in order to provide any field army at all, 
to call out practically all the sections of the Regular 
Reserve. None of the home battalions called upon for 
South Africa (if we except the Brigade of Guards) could 
produce more than four hundred effectives serving with 
the colours out of a war strength of over a thousand men, 
and some battalions could show no more than a hundred 
and fifty effectives. The men who had completed their colour 
service and had been passed into the Reserve were there- 
fore recalled to the colours, and even with the influx of 
these men many battalions left this country a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred men short of their full complement. 
The Regular Reserve was thus, with some minor excep- 
tions, exhausted, and the drafts to replace war casualties 
had to be found elsewhere. Recourse was had to the 
Volunteer companies and to the Militia Reserve, though in 
some cases the Militia Reserve also had proceeded to the 
front with the first Line troops. The Militia Reservists 
were men who, although on the strength of Militia 
battalions, had bound themselves to serve as drafts to 
their Regular battalions in time of war. The result was 
disastrous to the Militia. When they in their turn were 
called out to meet the ever-growing necessities of South 
Africa, the cream of their men were gone; and they went 
out many of them terribly under strength, and all of them 
with a large proportion of untrained boys in their ranks. 
The general average strength of a Militia battalion was six 
hundred men, and of these not one-half had received one 


LLL 
other words, the Militia of the Home Army was complete] 
sacrificed to the expeditionary force. As a consequencs 
the War Office have now quite rightly determined to regard 
the Militia no longer merely as a feeder to the Army, but 
to cut it once more adrift from the exacting connection 
and to make it a real unit for home defence with a Reseryg 
which shall be a real Militia Reserve. 


The amazing thing about Section 3 of the Militia and 
Yeomanry Bill was that by it the War Office proposed the 
very system for the ‘Yeomanry which they admit to hayg 
been fatal to the Militia. The Yeomanry Reserve was to 
feed the Regular cavalry. Thus from the special-servica 
section of a Yeomanry regiment twenty men micht 
suddenly have found themselves on their way to join a 
Dragoon regiment on the Indian frontier, fifteen more 
might have been ordered to a Lancer regiment in China 
while another draft would have been required to bring the 
Hussars up to strength on embarkation for Canada. Nor 
was there any guarantee in the Bill that the war need be 
a big one. The special-service section was to be Section A 
of the Cavalry Reserve, liable for service with the Tine 
immediately there was a shortage of colour-service men. 
In the present condition of Army recruiting there js 
always such a shortage, and a cavalry regiment ordered 
to proceed against the Mad Mullah would have required 
to be filled up with Yeomen before it could meet him, 
We confess we should have been surprised if any Yeoman 
had consented for £5 to put his head into such a noose; 
but if he had done so, then, on the analogy of the Militia 
Reserve, the first result would have been to render the 
Yeomanry itself useless in the event of a big war, or, in 
other words, at the very time when it would have been 
urgently needed to form the cavalry of the Home Army. 


The military authorities are undoubtedly face to face 
with a serious problem. The war has shown the utter 
inadequacy of the Army to deal with any but miniature 
wars. To maintain that Army at war strength in peace 
time, which is the only way to provide a real Reserve, 
would involve an addition of some sixty millions to the 
Estimates, and such an expense the country very rightly 
will not face. Yet without such an expenditure a second 
war requiring an army of three hundred thousand men, 
ora tenth part only of the force which a great Continental 
Power could put into the field, could not be engaged in 
without the aid of the civil population. Section 3 was a 
clever compromise providing the same article at a merely 
nominal cost. 

We can well imagine that Mr. Brodrick was pleased 
with his handiwork. It was mere tinkering, it is true, 
but it was a fascinating compromise. It was a valuable 
sop to the military expert,and it did not offend the taxpayer. 
Mr. Brodrick forgets that an army, unlike a constitution, 
cannot be made by tinkers. And, moreover, he appears to 
us to suffer from a serious confusion of ideas. His Army 
is either too big or too small. The German manceuvres 
should surely have shown him what his six army corps 
would weigh in the balance against the record of the chief 
Continental Powers. For a Continental war the Army 
is ludicrously small. As an expeditionary force it is far 
too large. Who is the imaginary foe, and what the com- 
bination of circumstances, that require six army corps and 
no more? Or if the number of men that each occasion 
will demand can only be known when the occasion comes, 
wherein lies the virtue of this cut-and-dried creation ? 
Mr. Brodrick and his successors cannot unfortunately limit 
the resources of the enemy, whoever he may be, to just 
that number with which six army corps could effectively 
deal. 

And now we would make our proposal. We would submit 
that what Mr. Brodrick really requires is not one Army 
but two. The first is the Army for the Colonial and 
Indian roster, backed by a small expeditionary force at 
home, say of three divisions, or thirty thousand men. 
This Army should be kept permanently on a war footing, @ 
professional Army whose life’s work is soldiering, labourers 
well paid, as worthy of their hire. We are prepared to say 
that had‘ the expeditionary force existed in 1899 there 
would have been no war. It would have been despatched 
to South Africa in June of that year, and the Government 
would not have been obliged to await the actual outbreak of 
war, and to run the risk of a serious reverse at the outset, 
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The present system is a serious diplomatic weakness to us ; 


we can never show that we intend to fight till the eleventh 
hour when all hope of compromise is gone, and we cannot 
involve the country in the serious dislocation entailed by 
calling out the Reserve except in extreme cases of national 
emergency, when the die is virtually cast for war. 
The second Army that Mr. Brodrick requires is the 
Army for home defence which would leave us secure, when 
our expeditionary force had sailed, against the descent of a 
hostile expeditionary force. ‘This Army should be as large 
as possible, and though organised and staffed by pro- 
fessionals, would not require to be permanently under arms, 
and may consist of non-professionals, with a training con- 
ducted in such a way and at such times as would interfere 
least with the civil occupation of its officers and men. We 
believe that such an Army is no armchair creation, and 
that it would not only be a possible but an excellent 
fighting unit. Above all, it would be cheap. But the 
kernel of the whole dual system would be to insist upon 
the distinction between the two Armies, which would 
require to be kept quite apart, with a training as different 
for each as their functions and the quality and numbers 
and character of their men. 

We are aware that our proposal is a revolutionary one ; 
it is very far indeed from the minds of our military 
authorities at present. The advisers at: Pall Mall are ail 
Army men, axd as such view the Auxiliary Forces with 
distrust, if not with jealousy. But we are convinced that 
their effort to enlarge the borders of the Regular Army, 
and to increase its authority and its responsibilities, is not 
the measure best suited to the military needs of thecountry, 
and that it will fail to develop our fighting resources to the 
best advantage. By sacrificing Section 3 of his last Bill, 
Mr. Brodrick is now able to face the problem afresh. The 
conclusion of the war, and the determination of the 
country to profit by its lessons, have given him an 
opportunity such as has fallen to the lot of but few War 
Ministers. ‘The Royal Commission on that war is still 
sitting, and in common fairness to the country which 
called for its appointment he should wait till it has been 
able to report. But even now the main fait nouveau of 
that war bas been, not the vindication of the Regular Army 
as a fighting machine, but the serviceable qualities of 
the Irregular Forces. Any scheme therefore that would 
even possibly affect the efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces 
would be most distasteful to the country at large, who would, 
on the other hand, most readily support a measure which 
laid more responsibility upon them. Section 3 of the 
Militia and Yeomanry Bill was merely an attempt, to 
bolster up the cavalry at the expense of the Yeomanry, and 
would have been satisfactory to neither arm of the Service. 
What is wanted isa scheme for an Army of home defence as 
a national force apart from the Regular Army,—a scheme 
which, by allotting to each a separate and definite task, would 
secure, as specialisation always does secure, that the task 
was efficiently and zealously performed. We are convinced 
that were Mr. Brodrick to produce a measure based on 
these lines he would command the enthusiastic support of 
the nation. At present he suffers from an exaggerated 
reverence for the narrower, more prejudiced view of the 
professional Army, and from a lack of confidence in the 
nation at large. We should expect these things from the 
War Minister of the German Emperor; but they are 
surprising enough in the civilian Secretary of State for a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Fortunately enough, he does 
not, after Tuesday’s debate, stand committed to the new 
policy, and he has still time to be an Englishman. 








FAITH AMONG SLAVS AND ASIATICS. 


HE Government of Canada has recently been compelled 

to take action in regard to one of the strangest pil- 
grimages of modern times. In the third week of October 
about fifteen hundred of the Dukhobors—Russian settlers in 
Canada—set out upon a mad marca to the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg. They believed with intense conviction that there 
they would meet Jesus; further, that though the latter part 
of their journey must necessarily take place at a season when 
the most inclement weather was to be expected, by a special 
act of Providence a hot sun would always be shining. Some 
of them actually set out barefooted. As the days went on 
their privations became greater, and the authorities, seeing 








that to allow them to march further meant death for the 
whole fifteen hundred, told them at Yorkton that they could 
not be allowed to travel about the country with women and 
children. They refused to abandon their journey, and the 
Mounted Police were therefore ordered to take away the 
women and children by force; the men were left for a time to 
themselves, but eventually nearly all of them were taken and 
sent back to their homes,—not, it is to be supposed, without 
a certain amount of violence, for the men linked arms in a 
solid square, singing psalms and refusing to move. About 
thirty escaped into the snow. 


That is a brief summary of the extraordinary story, which 
is a striking illustration of the lengths to which the fanatic 
mind of the Eastern Slav can carry men. On another page 
we publish a letter from a correspondent dealing with the 
same question. Here is an instance of even wilder credulity. 
The Muruts are a race of squalid, naked savages living in 
Northern Borneo. One day there appeared among them— 
this is an event of only a year or two ago—a Murut, naked 
like themselves, and differing, so far as eye could see, in no 
way from his fellows. Yet he was able in a short time to 
induce the whole tribe to surrender to him their wives, their 
cattle, and the rest of their possessions, simply on the strength 
of a declaration of what he could do. He said he would con- 
fer upon devout disciples the power to fly. No one asked 
him to fly himself ; but a number of men climbed to the tops 
of the highest cocoanut trees in their villages and leapt into 
the air. Of course the survivors killed him? Not by any 
means; he merely explained that the dead men had not 
been sufficiently devout, and induced others to follow their 
example. At last, after he had initiated over twenty men into 
the secret of flying from the top of a tree to the ground, he was 
arrested and thrown into prison,—a proceeding on the part of 
the Chartered Company which met with much disapprobation 
from the tribesmen. 


Is there a satisfying analysis to be made of the condition of 
mind which renders such occurrences possible? “H.C.” attri: 
butes the blind faith of the Oriental in some part to “ the 
total absence of the critical faculty in any matter which 
anpeals to the imagination,’ and even more to the fact that for 
the Oriental mind such a thing as a boundary line between 
the possible and the impossible, the natural and the super- 
natural, does not exist. Admitting the force of that conten- 
tion, we should still be inclined to seek further for an 
explanation. ‘“H. C.” does not answer the whole question, 
The absence of a critical faculty would explain the acceptance 
of an impossible story, but not the contemplation of death 
and suffering, and the willingness to face both, without 
protest. The explanation is to be found, we believe, in the 
view taken by the Oriental of the value of human life,—a view 
essentially different from that of the Western European. Is 
it a great thing or a little thing for a man to be killed ? How 
much does it matter to humanity whether a particular man 
lives or dies, or whether a hundred men die peacefully of old 
age or in maddening agony? Is pain a great matter? 
Ought men to refrain from doing this or that simply 
because to do it would be to inflict the intensest bodily 
suffering possible upon a number of their fellows? Those 
seem to be the questions which are unconsciously asked 
and answered in different ways by the Eastern and Western 
minds. In the mind of the Oriental there seems to be a 
duplication of ideas; or rather, the mind looks at questions 
of life and death from two standpoints wholly different 
from those of the civilised European. First, you have the 
standpoint as regards pain and suffering of men like the 
Flagellants, or of Peter the Hermit and his followers, who 
could see an urmy of three hundred thousand men annihilated 
and yet lead and fight in another army twice as large against 
the same enemy with the same result. Second, you have the 
standpoint of the man who believes that he is always alive; 
who regards his present life merely as one of a number of 
separate, successive existences, and who is convinced that to 
end one existence is merely to enter upon the possibly happier 
conditions of another. Why should that man fear death? If 
you couple together those two ideas—that it is not a great 
thing for men to suffer pain, and that death is merely another 
name for birth—it is in some way possible to realise the state 
of mind of a man who is able to leap from a tree after seeing 
twenty other men like himself twisted and broken at the 
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bottom, or of the Dukhobor who labours barefooted through 
the snow with a trail of dead women behind him. The 
credulity which enables such a man to accept improbabilities 
at the outset may be due to lack of critical faculty; but the 
perseverance with which he persists in exposing himself to 
pain must be due to something more. 

But, it may be argued, the semi-savage or the Oriental 
fanatic does not mind exposing himself to pain for a very 
simple reason—that he does not feel it. He does 
not understand what we mean by pain. We, for 
instance, think it a fearful thing to undergo an extremely 
“painful” operation without anaesthetics. The Oriental 
stands up and holds out his hand to be cut off. Therefore 
ought we not to conclude that it means less to him to feel 
the knife and the saw than it means to ourselves? Un- 
doubtedly we must come to some such conclusion, though it is 
hard to see where to draw the line. The difficulty is that no 
man can tell another man exactly how much anything hurts 
him. That is,a man who had been tortured might be able 
to describe to another man in the most pungent and exact 
phrases what he felt on the rack, but he could not be sure that 
the other man would understand, simply because he could not 
be sure that both of them judged pain by the same standards. 
Sensibility to pain is in some ways like sensibility to colour, 
and men see colour differently. It is not hard to imagine, and 
indeed it would seem inherently probable, that most men differ 
in their sense of the intensity of, say, blues and greens; but 
clearly it would be impossible for a man looking at a blue- 
green book to explain to another how much blue and how 
much green he saw in it, because the other man would not 
know exactly what blue and what green meant to the man ex- 
plaining. He could not use the other’s eyes. Itis the same with 
pain; no man knows, or can find out, exactly what another 
feels. And that brings us to another difficult question, of which 
the case of the Dukhobors furnishes a curious illustration. 
How far should a controlling authority go in preventing men 
under its jurisdiction from inflicting pain upon themselves ? 
Observe, not all the Dukhobors were the victims of the 
wild delusion that Christ was waiting for them on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. But those who were sane enough 
to remain in their homes did not try to force the other 
men and women to abandon their march. They advised 
that they should be allowed to continue it, and that the 
consequent death and starvation would be the best means 
of bringing them to their senses. The Oriental mind saw 
nothing appalling in the spectacle of women with child dying 
in the snow; just as the Murut tribesmen never thought of 
tearing their prophet to pieces, although he had broken twenty 
men’s necks. Do we not then come to a rather curious con- 
clusion? Wesay, in effact, to the Dukhobors :—‘ You must not 
be allowed to do these foolish things and to suffer this pain. 
We know better than you what is good for you, and we 
shall prevent you from doing what you wish.’ ‘But,’ they 
reply, ‘you cannot know what is best for us, for you do not 
understand our feelings. The real reason why you prevent 
us doing what we wish is because it pains you to see us do it.’ 
They might, in addition, ask, if they were less ignorant, why 
we stopped the suttee in India. The reply must always be 
the same: that it is for the governing authority to say what 
sball and what shall not occur among the peoples governed. 
We cannot deny that it is partly because it shocks our own 
senses that we prevent men like the Dukhobors from acts of 
fanaticism; but unless a controlling authority refuses to 
have its senses shocked the word “government” ceases to 
have any meaning. 





THE NOBEL PRIZES. 

HIS is an age of munificent benefactions. The Rhodes 
Scholarships, the free libraries and educational endow- 
ments which Mr. Carnegie showers right and left, the Nobel 
prizes, whose adjudication for the present year has just been 
announced, are but the most striking among many signs that 
the multi-millionaires—or at least some of them—are learning 
to regard their wealth asa trust for the good of humanity. 
We are altogether delighted that this should be the case, and 
have little sympathy with the cynics who suggest that, after 
all, such gifts as even those of Mr. Carnegie are but an insig- 
nificant fraction of the immense fortune which his shrewdness 
and perseverance have accumulated, and that at the best the 
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good which they can do is but a poor ransom for the sum of 


toil and misery that goes to the building up of such fortunes 

Even if this were true, it would afford a text for diatribes 
against our industrial system rather than against any of the 
men who have utilised their natural ability to take advantage 
of it. There may appear to be a certain inconsistency in such 
a bequest as that of Mr. Nobel, who left the millions which he 
had gained by perfecting a deadly instrument of destruction 
to advance the cause of universal peace; but it is a kind of 
inconsistency, as the world goes, which need not be dis. 
couraged. It is of more interest to ask oneself, for the 
guidance of other benefactors who have equally large sums at 
their disposal, whether such an imposing scheme as that 
devised by Mr. Nobel represents the best way of utilising 
them for the advancement of knowledge and the general ouh 
of mankind. As Goldsmith recommended the art eritio to 
observe on all occasions, there is something to be said on 
both sides. It is certainly a good thing that the great 
leaders in all branches of science should be adequately 
rewarded, and the Nobel prizes, which are understood to 
amount in each case to something over £8,000, are really hand. 
some gifts. Every one will be glad to see that the veteran 
services of the venerable Professor Mommsen have thus been 
rewarded,—though it may seem again a trifle inconsistent 
that one prize goes to this famous advocate of Caesarism, the 
whole-souled praiser of “blood and iron,” whilst the next is 
granted for services rendered to the organisers of the Hague 
Conference on means of abolishing war. No one, again, will 
question the desert of Professor Fischer of Berlin, whose 
services to the study of organic chemistry have done so much 
for the industries of his country, or of the two learned Dutch 
Professors who divide the prize for physics. Least of all shall 
we deny the right of Major Ross, who completed the investiga. 
tion which has, after twenty years, given us a true under. 
standing of the problem of malaria, to the most handsome 
prize which can be bestowed upon him,—especially in view of 
the grudging recognition that was given to his work by those 
official superiors who should have been the first to encourage 
and reward him. 


It is less easy, however, when one considers the general 

question of the encouragement of scientific research, to be 

sure that Mr. Nobel’s striking scheme is the best that could 

have been devised. Many thoughtful persons are beginning 

to express grave doubts whether these big spectacular prizes 

are likely to do much real good, It is not merely that there 

are already symptoms of a rather unworthy spirit of can- 

vassing for their allocation, though few people can have read 

the recent apology of the Swedish Academy for being unable 
“this year” to give effect to English claims to the literary 
prize without a slight feeling of uneasiness on this head. But 
the whole idea of encouraging scientific work by the prospect 
of a valuable prize seems to be based on a false conception of 
the scientific temperament. That temperament is much more 
truly expressed—though no doubt with a certain exaggeration 
—in the story of the eminent mathematician who was found 
one day full of delight at having made a discovery whose 

peculiar merit was that by no possibility could it be of any 
practical value to the people who are always on the outlook to 
exploit such discoveries for industrial purposes. Of course 

even the man of science is not wholly blind to the fascination 
of material reward for his work, whether it is measured in 
praise or in pudding. He is generally human enough to take 
an innocent pleasure in both, besides which he is often married. 
With all her virtues, woman has never been accused of having 
an inadequate appreciation of the comforts that spring from 
success, as the world measures it. We all give due admiration 
to a man with the rare talent of Lord Kelvin for making the 
best of both worlds, who “ voyages through strange seas of 
thought alone” with one half of his brain, and with the other 
provides occupation for a whole army of workmen in manu- 
facturing his profitable patents. But the point to be borne in 
mind is that direct pecuniary reward, and even “that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” the desire of fame, have little or no 
influence on the type of intellect which is likely to advance 
science. The work is done for its own sake, partly out of the 
sheer intellectual delight which comes from the conquering of 
difficulties and the untying of tangled knots, partly because 
the worker feels with Luther, “I can no other.’ We cannot 
conceive that Darwin or Newton would have worked better or 
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harder if they had looked forward to a vista of applauding 
millionaires and magnates, ready to add bags of gold and 
jewelled orders to the laurel-wreaths that only posterity is 
entitled to confer. The likelihood is in the other direction. 
Each of these great men—the two greatest names that our 
island has yet given to the annals of science, and perhaps not 
easily to be paralleled from other lands—was remarkable for 
the slow patience with which he elaborated his epoch-making 
work. For twenty years Newton laid aside the speculations 
which revolutionised our ideas of the universe because he 
found an error in their verification. Darwin toiled at the 
investigation of his scarcely less far-reaching generalisation 
for nearly as long, and was only persuaded to publish his 
work when he found that another mind had independently 
hit upon his central truth. It is conceivable that, if such 
temptations as the Nobel prizes had any effect upon workers 
of this order, it would be a wholly bad one, tending to make 
them rush hastily into notice with an ill-considered and im- 
perfect discovery, concentrate effort on the spectacular rather 
than on the true, and practise those arts of self-advertisement 
which are hopelessly at variance with the calm pursuit of 
truth. 
This danger, whilst it needs to be borne in mind, is probably 
a very remote one,—as remote as the hope of those who argue 
that such prizes will divert to the cause of science minds of 
that rapid and inventive type which at present devotes itself 
rather to the pursuit of commercial success. If one thinks a 
moment, it is clear that no chance of a prize of a few thousand 
pounds can offer much attraction to those who know that 
success in their own line may rather be rewarded by millions. 
The invention of a trifling thing like a safety-pin or a puzzle 
often brings in as much as all the Nobel prizes put together, 
and it is clearly impossible to offer rewards which would 
tempt an Edison or a Marconi into the service of pure science; 
nor is it in the least desirable that they should be called away 
from the admirable and beneficial work which they do in their 
own line. We are inclined to conclude, then, that the influ- 
ence of the Nobel prizes on the advancement of science must 
either be harmful or negligible. This is not necessarily to 
belittle the generous intentions of their founder, or to carp at 
the recognition of men like Major Ross, who deserve all that 
the world can do for them in return for their services to it. 
But it does seem desirable to point out to millionaires that the 
endowment of science is not quite so easy as it looks. The real 
difficulty which they might possibly overcomeis that many young 
men who would gladly devote their lives to research, and do not 
require much pecuniary reward for work which is its own joy, are 
diverted to other fields by the actual impossibility of earning 
a bare subsistence from their work. Darwin, to take the most 
striking instance, could not possibly have done his great work 
if he had not possessed private means. In older days monastic 
institutions and the Universities offered freedom from the 
grinding sense of material needs to those who wished to 
devote their lives to learning. Nowadays it is almost im- 
possible for an impecunious man to devote himself to science, 
unless he is willing to support himself by teaching or by 
selling a great part of his time to some industrial body 
which needs scientific advice. Ifa wise and generous million- 
aire could devise some scheme for enabling young men 
imbued with the true spirit—who are perhaps commoner than 
is thought—to adopt a career of scientific research without 
having to think about ways and means, or even about pro- 
ducing tangible results within a limited time, he might be a 
great benefactor of the race. Of course it would be difficult 
to adjust the scheme so as to keep out the fainéant and the 
skulker without deterring the embryo Darwin or Newton 
from taking advantage of its possibilities. The example of 
too many Dons warns us that the need to produce something 
on pain of starvation is often a healthy stimulus. But the 
experiment is surely worth trying, and we recommend it to 
a millionaire in search of a hobby. 





GREAT GAME ESTATES. 
MONG the minor forms of return still left to the 
English landowner is the vastly increased sporting 
value of anything like good ground for game. Formerly it was 
mainly in Scotland—where one firm of agents advertises in a 
year sporting rents representing a capital of ten million pounds 





at 4 per cent.—that this increment came to aid the owners. 
But the increased taste for shooting, with which has grown 
up a corresponding knowledge of the means of preserving and 
maintaining a great head of South Country and Lowland game, 
has made the partridge ground and pheasant covers and the 
warrens and marshes of England almost as popular as the 
moors. By a fortunate coincidence some of the worst land 
for farming in this country, such as the blowing sands and 
sheep-walks along the western border of Norfolk, and the poor 
soil of Salisbury Plain, is among the best natural partridge 
and game country in England. As the best of its kind, what- 
ever the commodity may be, always commands a good price, 
this is matter for congratulation among those who own such 
land, and who would otherwise possibly gain no return what- 
ever from it. But the game, now that the hare and rabbit 
plague which used to follow preservation is at an end, 
except where the owner chooses to keep the ground in 
his own hands as a warren, is not confined to the waste 
ground or the margin of cultivation. It can be, and is, 
maintained in great profusion on highly farmed land, and 
without injuring it. If we follow Mr. Rider Haggard 
in his remarkable pilgrimage through rural England, we 
shall find that he, like Cobbett, always notices that 
sport is an asset of the land. In that part of his journey 
which extended from the river Orwell, in Suffolk, along 
the coast to Hollesley, and after that along the inner 
border of Norfolk, and so on to Holkham, the route lay over 
the Suffolk heaths and light land, and later over the Norfolk 
“breck” country as far as Brandon. The whole of this 
great tract owes its main attraction for purchasers to its shoot- 
ing. The estates do not and cannot produce much return 
per acre for cultivation except in patches and pockets. They 
do not pay their owners for the money sunk in them. But 
they could probably get the capital sum back to-morrow, 
supposing the purchase to have been made since the drop in 
agricultural prices, and this capital greatly exceeds the sum 
which could be expected merely from the figures of the rental. 
The difference is the value of the shooting, which on an estate 
quoted by Mr. Haggard as giving a gross rental of £10,000 
amounted to £1,000. This sporting rent, supposing the owner 
to let the shooting, is all clear net gain. There are no 
expenses of any kind connected with its collection, no build- 
ings, no repairs. 

Going on to North Norfolk, of which the big grey palace of 
Holkham is the representative house, and its estate the pride 
of the county, we find, under a great owner as famous as an 
agriculturist as his ancestors, a property in the highest cultiva- 
tion, where game, under certain restrictions, flourishes over 
many square miles of arable, meadow, and marsh as freely as 
on the wild heaths. The partridge, the natural game bird of 
England, is distributed over every field. In spring, when 
the young barley is just sprouting, pairs may be seen on 
every two or three acres. When the shooting season comes 
on their numbers are much greater. The birds distributed 
evenly over a great area of land do no harm, neither would 
their numbers excite surprise if they were rooks, and the 
partridge is almost as useful as the rook as an insect 
destroyer. The farmers all along this North Norfolk coast 
have taken the hint. They carefully preserve their partridges 
and hares, exterminate their rabbits, and let the shooting for 
sums so considerable as to make an important factor in their 
income. 

Recently another and notable addition to the game 
list of the great estates has been made in the form of 
artificially reared wild ducks. In places where there are 
lakes on which the wild-bred ducks mingle with the others 
and the water becomes a resort of mixed species, which get 
a living out in the fields by night and rest on the lake by 
day, it is simply wild-duck shooting improved. Where they 
are bred in immense numbers and the ground is less suited 
to their natural habits, it is permissible to doubt whether 
pheasants are not a better object of the game preserver. But 
wild duck are easily and cheaply reared, and there is no doubt 
that this discovery will go still further to increase the stock 
of wildfowl on the great game estates. It is stated in Country 
Life, in a description of the Netherby duck-shooting, that ten 
thousand were artificially reared last season on that property 
alone. The stimulus to the new and lucrative industries of 
pheasant and wild-duck farmingis seen in the great develop ment 
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of these new country industries, and though the whole subject 
of artificial rearing of game is open to question, granted the 
fact that money is spent on it, the economic result to the 
neighbourhood is a very welcome one. The increase of the 
partridge, as that of the grouse, is a pure and unmixed gain, 
for these birds are, as a rule, not artificially bred, and the 
great bags are the result of making the very best of the 
natural capabilities of the soil to produce the birds. “ Arti- 
ficial wild ducks,” as the keepers call them, will probably be 
a permanent part of the game stock on large estates. If that 
is so, we shall soon see pools, marshes, and lakes made for 
them. They will improve the landscape, just as the old 


religious necessity for making fish-ponds to provide fish | 


inland improved the surroundings of abbeys and manors. 

The pheasant has been the greatest benefactor to our 
country scenery known since we left off building ships of 
oak. It has afforded a reason for planting. More woods, 
plantations, and strips and borders of timber have been 
planted in the past twenty years to make good pheasant 
covers than for any other reason. The large country houses 
usually have a fair proportion of wood round them. But 
where it is desired to have perhaps twenty big days’ pheasant- 
shooting these are often not large enough. The planting 
merely for the sake of game makes a great show also, for long 
strips of cover, which are effective in landscape and useful 
to break the force of the wind, give the best results for 
pheasants. Smaller properties with little wood, though the 
houses may be good and commodious, often will not let well 
unless new woods are planted. These are frequently of spruce or 
some other quick-growing tree; but they are none the less an 
adornment to the country. Incidentally the pheasant also 
provides one of the cheapest forms of luxury obtainable. It 
has far more meat on it than a chicken of the same size, and 
can be bought at an average cost of 2s. 6d., while that of 
fowls of the same quality is 3s.in London. Lately pheasants 
have been selling so cheaply that the price is an unfair one to 
the owners of game preserves, birds being marked up at 4s. a 
brace in some of the cheap shops. 

The contribution of the great game estates to our list of 
valuable birds now established is important and satisfactory, 
It has given us the six-foot pheasant (Reeves’s); the exquisite 
Japanese pheasant, which has a green breast of the same 
colour as the common pheasant’s head; and the large Mon- 
golian pheasant, which is a glorified common pheasant, “‘ only 
more so.” The last-named bird is not yet as well known as it 
ought to be, for it is the species selected by the State accli- 
matisers of the United States, and is established there in the 
natural forests. There, too, the golden pheasant is said to be 
breeding wild and rapidly increasing. In this country, though 
turned out on some estates, it is only regarded as a curiosity, 
and a most beautiful addition to the local coverside. Scotch 
preservers have reintroduced the capercaillie. There is still 
one bird which it may be hoped will soon be artificially 
bred and turned down in numbers on our rougher English 
game estates. That isthe blackcock. We believe that black. 
game could be reared as easily as pheasants, and that they 
would soon stock ground which is good at present neither for 
partridges nor pheasants. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
tase 
THE BLIND FAITH OF THE ORIENTAL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Faith was once defined by a child essayist as “ believing 
things which your common-sense tells you can’t be true,” and 
such is the faith which comes quite naturally to the average 
Oriental,—a blind, unreasoning credulity in the face not only 
of probability but of fact, which joined to a certain persistence 
of enthusiasm makes the ideal disciple. One of the most 
striking phenomena to an alien living in close fellowship with 
Orientals is the ease with which a man is able to impose his 
own valuation of himself upon his comrades. The present 
writer has seen a child of some ten years of age dominate a 
whole countryside by means of a precocious cunning and a 
phenomenal memory. He learned the Kuran by heart almost 
at a first reading, and the blind faith of his fellows did the 
A few apt quotations served to establish his reputation 
his boyhood, which rendered 


rest. 
for supernatural knowledge; 





lar, 
him exempt from the temptations that beset the grown men 
around him, endowed him with the halo of sanctity. From 
such a combination what could result but miracles? And 
accordingly miracles occurred, and were firmly believed in 
being at once the offspring and the foster-children of the 
popular credulity. Noman dreamed of seeking an explana. 
tion of these happenings in ordinary fact, since another 
equally natural and far more attractive reason for them was 
present in the mind of every native. Similarly the most 
notorious leaders among the dacoits of Burmah were men 
who took elaborate precautions for their own safety, habitually 
displayed a quite shameless lack of courage, and yet enjoyed 
and contrived to maintain mighty reputations for valour and 
invulnerability. These attributes were ascribed to them not 
by reason of their deeds or the manner of their life, but purely 
through the force of the spoken word, on the principle of the 
than who was the bravest knight in France, for “he said g0, 
and he ought to know.” 


A still more curious instance of the blindness of the faith 
of Orientals is supplied by events which took place in 
Northern Borneo during the last decade of the nineteenth 


| century. The interior of that portion of the island is 


| inhabited by a race called Muruts, a semi-savage folk living 


{in dirt and squalor, engaging in head-hunting and other 


barbarous practices, and annually reducing themselves to 
the verge of famine by converting the best part of their 
crops into infamous native liquor, in which they habitually 
indulge to excess. Their religion is a rude form of 
pantheism, but they hold a belief in a future life, 


| their theory being that departed souls congregate upon 


| credentials save his own lying tongue. 





the inaccessible summits of Kina-Balu, the magnificent 
mountain which dominates the land in which they dwell. They 
are apathetically lazy and indolent, prodigal and improvident 
to a degree, and wholly unambitious of better things. It 
might be thought that such a people would be little likely to 
become the victims of any insane fanaticism or enthusiasm. 
The whole trend of their natures would seem to be opposed 
to such things. In them, it might have been believed, the 
energy, the imagination, the brain-power, and the desire for 
an improved outlook upon life which is at the back of every 
religious system would all be equally to seek. But once 
again the quality which we have called the faith of the 
Oriental proved itself to be as innate a characteristic of the 
lower as it is of the higher breeds of Asia’s children. A 
prophet suddenly appeared among them. He came alone and 
untended, a naked Murut like themselves, wandering north- 
ward through the mean forest-country that lies at the back of 
Brunei and the Limbang Valley, and bringing with him no 
Among any except an 
Oriental people he would not have obtained a moment’s hear- 
ing; but with the boundless credulity of the Asiatic to aid 
him, he had no difficulty in enlisting the whole countryside 
among the number of his disciples. Yet, apart from their 
lack of proof, the temptation to reject his teachings should 
surely have beenirresistible. The prophet demanded enormous 
personal sacrifices from his devotees as a step preparatory to 
their initiation into the mysteries which he taught. The 
disciple was required to give up his wife, his cattle, and all 
his other property, which straightway passed into the keeping 
of the prophet, and it was only after this transfer had been 
effected that the magician would consent to undertake the 
long series of incantations and other magic ceremonies which 
were to precede the fulfilment of his promise. This promise 
itself was perhaps the most curious part of the whole trans- 
action. It was that he would be able to confer upon the 
initiated the power to fly! Why a naked Murut should be 
ready and willing to part with all material things in ex- 
change for the bare prospect of an acquirement so little 
advantageous to him is not easy to understand or explain, 
except on the hypothesis that he hoped to use his new 
power for the purpose of visiting the crest of Kina-Balu, 
and so, in a manner, gaining heaven before his time. This, 
however, is the only solution of the problem which is forth- 
coming, and it seems to argue a greater affection for the 
departed, and a deeper feeling for things spiritual, than those 
who have known the Murut best both before and since would 
have dreamed of giving hin credit for. Whatever the cause 
of the subtle fascination of the idea, fascinating it unques- 
tionably was to the Muruts, and the prophet had no lack of 
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followers. Wherefore upon a certain day, when the process 
of initiation was declared to be complete, a number of men 
climbed to the tops of the highest cocoanut trees in their 
villages, and, triumphantly testifying to the boundless faith 
of the Oriental, cast themselves thence to the ground, thus 
gaining an after-life indeed, but without the aid of wings. 
A failure on so large a scale as this, and fraught with con- 
sequences SO unpleasant, might have been thought sufficient 
to cool any enthusiasm and to discredit any prophet; but 
this was not the case. The magician explained that the 
dead men had fallen victims to their inability to comply 
literally with the minute instructions which he had 
civen them as being essential to their due initiation into 
his mysteries, and not only was this view of the cir- 
cumstances accepted in all good faith, but passing from 
village to village, he was able to find many to furnish 
practical proof of their unshaken confidence in his mission, to 
the material enhancement of his own wealth and the disloca- 
tion of his neighbours’ necks. How long this state of things 
might have continued it is impossible to guess, but more 
than a score of men had been killed before the North 
Borneo Chartered Company stepped in, arrested the prophet, 
amid much popular disapprobation, and immured him in the 
gaol at Sandakan, over the high walls of which his power of 
flying—of which, by the way, no one had ever had an ocular 
demonstration—has not served to carry him. 

The above instances will suffice to show what I mean 
when I speak of the “faith” of the Oriental as something 
distinctive and apart; but it is less easy to analyse the mental 
condition which renders such occurrences a possibility. For 
his own part, the present writer is inclined to lay it to the 
charge, not of stupidity, nor yet to that childlike simplicity 
which, despite all his curious subtlety, is one of the most 
puzzling qualities of the Oriental. Rather he would ascribe 
it in part to the total absence of the critical faculty 
in any matter which appeals to the imagination, and in 
still larger measure to the fact that for the native of Asia the 
hard-and-fast boundary line which we recognise as dividing 
the natural from the supernatural, the probable from the im- 
probable, the possible from the impossible, does not exist. 
The European when confronted with a supposed miracle is 
impelled instinctively to seek for some workable explanation 
of the phenomenon from which everything out of the run of 
ordinary experience shall be eliminated. In a similar position 
the Oriental finds it at least as easy to accept a supernatural 
as a natural explanation. His mind, in a word, is weaker, 
though at once less critical and far more inherently spiritual, 
than is that of his European brother, and for him scepticism 
presents no attractions, the marvellous no obstacles. 

Something of the same mental attitude may have pre- 
vailed in Europe in the Middle Ages, when certainly miracles 
gained a wide credence on what would now be regarded as 
very slight evidence; but the strength and energy of the 
white races have caused them to put it off, together with 
many other things of the child that still remain among the 
most puzzling attributes of the Asiatic. It is curious to note 
its recrudescence in so unlooked-for a quarter as the United 
States ; but on what other hypothesis are we to account for the 
existence of those who put their faith in the “revelations” of 
the Mormon Smith, of Mrs. Eddy, and of Mrs. Gallup ?— 
Tam, Sir, &e., H. @: 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GENERAL DE WET’S ACCOUNT OF THE WAR. 
(To tue Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I observe that your critic in reviewing General Christian 
De Wet’s account of the war take a gloomy view of the con- 
duct of bodies of British troops founded upon the statements 
in that volume. He sums up with the words: “It is unfortu- 
nately impossible to dispute the facts.” Now, Sir, I think 
that it is perfectly possible to dispute the facts, and so 
perhaps you will aliow me to say a few words upon the other 
side. We have an unfortunate habit of self-depreciation, 
which certainly goes too far when we take a bitter enemy’s 
word unquestioned against the honour and credit of our own 
soldiers, whose whole history and traditions cry out against 
the cowardice with which they have been charged. 














In the ‘irst place, I would make the general remark that in 
a war which lasts three years and includes many hundreds of 
separate combats, large and small, it is inevitable that each 
side can boast of certain successes in which they have prevailed 
against numbers. A feeling of chivalry towards a conquered 
foe has prevented British soldiers or British writers from 
laying too much stress upon such incidents when they have 
told in their favour. There has been no wish to compare in- 
vidiously the defence of the open village of Mafeking with 
that of the fortified town of Pretoria. Many cases could be 
cited where small bodies of British troops have repulsed, or 
even captured, larger bodies of their opponents. But it is a 
small spirit which would dwell upon such incidents. General 
De Wet has been restrained by no such finer feeling, how- 
ever, and he has spread a book broadcast over the 
world which is calculated in every way to damage the 
military reputation of the men against whom he fought. 
In every case he keeps, as I believe, within the limits 
of the truth, but in few cases does he give the whole 
truth, and in some there is such a suppression of truth as 
amounts to a perversion. This will no doubt be pointed out 
by abler pens than mine, but in the meanwhile I will indicate 
what I mean by treating each of the cases of British surren- 
ders which are commented upon by your critic. 

“On the Orange River one Willem Pretorius and three 
men caused the surrender without loss of twenty British in a 
fort.” Asa bald fact this sounds depressing. But what is 
the truth? The whole Boer army was round the post, and the 
garrison knew it, having just received a letter from De Wet 
himself. Is it not a perversion to say that they surrendered 
to three men when they knew that two thousand were round 
them and that escape was impossible? The original statement 
is literally true, and yet the inference of cowardice is abso- 
lutely false. 

“Eleven hundred British were compelled to surrender to 
two or three hundred burghers at Nicholson’s Nek.” De Wet 
counted the burghers himself, and so there can be no doubt 
about it. This, again, is one of those half-truths which have 
so evil a reputation. No doubt General De Wet is perfectly 
correct in his statement of the numbers of Heilbron burghers 
and Johannesburg police who ascended the slopes of the hill, 
but it is notorious that such an attack by the Boers was always 
supported by a covering fire from along range. In this case 
the fighting lasted from daybreak to two in the afternoon,— 
nearly nine hours. The country was swarming with Boers, 
and the whole Free State army was advancing from that 
direction. Is it conceivable that during nine hours none of the 
thousands of mounted burghers who were within easy distance 
took any steps to support the attack of the small party who were 
crawling upthe hill? Asa matter of fact, the British accounts all 
speak of the long-range fire which caused great damage. The 
heaviness of the British casualties is in itself a proof that they 
were exposed to a greater weight of fire than could have come 
from a small body of men. And yet General De Wet, in 
order to make his enemy seem contemptible, gives the 
numbers of his own command, but says not a word of the 
total number of rifles which were directed upon the British 
position. 


“The disaster at Sanna’s Post was due in a large measure 
to the cowardice of the leading files. Directly they heard the 
word ‘ Hands up,’ a forest of‘ hands rose in the air.” Now on 
this occasion, so far as I have ever heard, the column was 
headed by carts and waggons containing refugees from 
Thabanchu. Behind these was a battery on the march, and 
behind, or rather on the flank, of these a squadron of Roberts’s 
Horse. This regiment is said to have behaved excellently 
upon that day, so that the “ hands-uppers ” seem to have been 
the Army Service men with the waggons, and artillerymen 
seated on their horses and guns, who were perfectly helpless 
against any attack. If such men were compelled to sur- 
rerider with Boer rifles at their heads, it raises a question as to 
the absence of the escort who should have protected them, but 
none as to their own courage. Supposing for argument’s 
sake that it was part of this escort which furnished the men 
who were trapped in the donga, it must be admitted that it 
was trying a body of Irregulars very high to expect them to 
extricate themselves from so hopeless a position. Any 
general charge of misconduct founded upon so exceptional 2 
case rests upon a very weak foundation. The severe losses 
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suffered by Roberts's Horse in the engagement show the 
good service of the regiment upon that day. 

“Philip Botha with fifty burghers charged one hundred and 
fifty of the Bodyguard and took them prisoners.” General 
De Wet was not present himself at this action, and his 
account of it must be from hearsay. The British losses, eight 
officers and thirty-eight men killed and wounded, point not 
only to a good resistance, but to a resistance against 
a considerable force. It is possible that the final rush 
of the Boers which compelled a surrender was carried 
out by fifty men, but all the letters which I have read 
from survivors of the action (and I have read several) 
talk of the fire as coming from several directions, and refer to 
flanking and covering parties of Boers. I believe, therefore, 
that even if the number given be literally true, it is none the 
less, as in the case of Nicholson’s Nek, entirely misleading. 

The case of Roodeval, even as stated in General De Wet’s 
text, calls for no explanation or apology. The Boers, with 
three guns, were in a considerable numerical majority, with 
other commandos near which they could call up at will. The 
garrison of two hundred men consisted of an odd lot of details 
without cohesion. As it was, they had 15 per cent. of 
casualties, which is a higher proportion by far than that of 
Cronje’s army at Paardeberg. Your critic says that it was 
“a fortified position,” but I walked over it a fortnight or so 
after the action, and any fortifications were certainly very 
slight. As to the ramparts of provision cases, &c., what use 
could they be against three guns? This, like the other 
allegations, will not bear examination. I have no doubt that 
there were some unjustifiable surrenders in the course of a long 
war, but I repeat (and have, I hope, shown) that the mere 
statement of General De Wet is not necessarily final. 

To choose an instance in which he enormously exaggerates 
the force which was against him, take the battle of Botha- 
ville, where Colonel Le Gallais captured his guns. To read his 
short narrative of the action one would imagine that it was a 
contest between eight hundred Boers on one side and twelve 
hundred British on the other. Asa matter of fact the fight 
was between about two hundred and fifty British Yeomanry 
and Mounted Infantry and the Boer force. Only at the end 
of the action when De Lisle came up did the numbers become 
as stated. 

There are some discrepancies in the figures which are so 
striking that we can only put them down to mistranslation. 
Thus after his account of his first attempt to enter Cape 
Colony, in which his forces do not appear to have been more 
than were estimated at the time, he suddenly remarks (p. 237) : 
“ Of all that force, eight thousand strong, no single man was 
killed.” I cannot doubt that this is a misprint. 

Pray excuse the length of this letter, which is only justified 
by my desire to protest against too ready an acceptance of 
stories to the detriment of our own soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Undershaw, Hindhead. ArTHUR CoNAN DOYLE. 


| We are glad to print Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s circum- 
stantial defence of our troops against the ex parte statements in 
General De Wet’s book. Our reviewer certainly intended no con- 
demnation of the courage and fighting qualities of our troops 
as a whole, though as De Wet took first and last something 
over six thousand prisoners, we think that his constant refer- 
ences to such incidents are natural enough. Our corre- 
spondent’s letter raises the whole question as to the circum- 
stances in which a surrender is, if at all, justifiable. Sir A. 
Conan Doyle appears to think that it is often excusable in the 
face of superior numbers before it has become a physical 
necessity. This is the view generally taken by our men in 
South Africa, but there are many arguments against it. We 
should not, for instance, accept a casualty list of 15 per cent. 
as per se a sufficient excuse for surrender. We cannot in the 
space at our disposal follow Sir Arthur into the details 
of the cases he quotes, which were taken quite at random 
from the book by our reviewer. But we do not under- 
stand why he considers the Army Service Corps men 
in charge of the leading waggons at Sanna’s Post, who 
were certainly armed, to be non-combatants; and it is cer- 
tain that the report of one rifle amongst them would 
have saved the rest of the force from entering the fatal 
drift. No doubt there are misleading statements in De 


. . tia 
witness. The book is the book of our enemy, and as such 


should serve as a healthy corrective to our own account; 

But it is worthy of note that in the case of Dewetsdorp pe 
Tweefontein his verdict is favourable to our side, far mon 
favourable, indeed, than that of our own authorities, As to 
the general question, we would remind our correspondent a 
the difficulties laid in the Duke of Wellington’s path by th 
defence @ outrance of the Peninsular fortresses, which A 
revolution in the history of fortress-warfare, and was the 
result of Napoleon’s stern views on the question of justifiable 
surrender.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BOER GENERALS AND BLOCKHOUSES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Six,—In the Spectator of December 6th, in the review of 
De Wet’s “ Three Years’ War,” I find the following reference 
to blockhouses :—“ His contempt for that system fully bears 
out what we understand is the view of many of our own 
soldiers, who could not conceive how the blockhouses came 
into being, except to provide occupation for our infantry,” 
As you further remark that this is not, perhaps, the view of 
all the Boer leaders, I think it will assist your readers to 
judge for themselves on this important point if you will 
allow me to quote the opinion of Commandant-General Botha 
addressed to the delegates assembled at Vereeniging, pie 
printed on p. 425 (Appendix A) in De Wet’s “Three Years’ 
War.” I venture here to add that in my judgment the ex. 
pressions of opinion in Appendix A uttered by one Boer 
leader after another in solemn conclave outweigh as evidence 
any other matter contained in De Wet’s strongly biassed 





book. When it came to his turn to speak, Commandant- 
General Louis Botha remarked in the course of his address: 
“A year ago there were no blockhouses. We could cross and 
recross the country as we wished, and harass the enemy at 
every turn. But now things wear a very different aspect, 
We can pass the blockhouses by night indeed, but never by 
day. They are likely to prove the ruin of our commandos.” 
I an, Sir, &e., W. GL Harr, 
Le Maquis, Valescure. 





KAFFIR TELEGRAPHY. 
(to rue EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—About ten years ago I had a very startling personal 
experience of what, in lieu of a better name, I call Kaffir 
telepathy. Not being able to obtain corroborative testimony, 
I never made the story public; but it attracted my attention 
to numerous similar stories recurring in this country, of 
which I made careful notes as they came under my notice. 
During the period that has elapsed I have heard about fifty 
good stories, and have been able to submit nineteen of them to 
a rigorous investigation. The results may be of interest, as 
I believe I am the only person in South Africa who has 
systematically examined such cases. By Kaffir telegraphy or 
telepathy I mean the transmission of an item of news over a 
distance and ina time impossible by any known means of com- 
munication. In the nineteen cases I investigated I applied 
the following test conditions :—(1) That the news received 
should have been known to at least two white persons; 
(2) that the distance traversed could not have been 
covered in double the time given; (3) that the news 
and the event recorded coincided accurately. By double 
time I mean this:—Supposing the event occurred at 
9 am., and the distance to which the news was conveyed 
could be covered by a fast horse by 1 p.m., I required, before 
accepting the story, that it should have been known at its 
objective point before 11 am. The nineteen stories amply 
fulfilled all these conditions. Eight I rejected on the ground 
that they came within the scope of guesswork or judgment, 
being what a sporting man would describe as “ even-money 
chances.” Of such are the results of native trials. The 
Kaffirs take profound interest in cases in which their friends 
and relations are concerned; but as the issue is only “ guilty or 
not guilty,” and the penalty uniform, the verdict can often 
be anticipated. To this class belong several cases I noted 
arising out of the recent war. For example, we heard through 
Kaffirs in this remote and roadless district of Natal, within 
two hours of the event, that the Boers had reached Mooi 





Wet’s book, as there are in any account of a war by an eye- 





River, seventy-five miles away. From the same source we 
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heard of Buller’s defeat at Colenso, sixty miles away, only 
two hours afterwards. But both these “ projections” were 
within range of shrewd forecast, and I therefore wrote 
them off. A further process of elimination disposed 
of three otherwise striking stories on the ground that 
the transmitted version varied slightly from the original. 
Of the six remaining I can give but two, the others being too 
long for the compass of a brief letter. These two I consider 
are as perfect as such stories could be, for the multiplicity of 
detail and the accidental character of both preclude the 
elements of foreknowledge or coincidence. Full names and 
details are at the disposal of those interested :— 

Case 1.—At 9 a.m. on a Monday, a Kaffir herd-boy was attacked 
by a bull. He defended himself with a crowbar. Kaflir and bull 
were dead by 10a.m. At12 the same day B, a farmer residing 
forty-two miles from the scene of the tragedy, wrote to A a 
business letter, appending this postscript :—“ My Kaflirs are saying 
your herd-boy stabbed your red Devon bull with a long knife and 
that both are dead. Hope it is only a Kaffir yarn.” That letter 
was despatched by mounted messenger before half past 12 the 
same day.” 

Case 2.—A Kaffir was being tried for manslaughter at Johannes- 
burg. At 5in the afternoon an old Kaffir woman on a Boer’s 
farm thirty-eight miles from Johannesburg told me and others 
that the boy had been acquitted, and that the principal witness 
against him had been taken to prison. As the Kaffir had pleaded 
guilty at the preliminary hearing and was to be undefended, this 
result seemed extremely improbable. Later we learned that the 
Kaffir was given counsel at the last moment, the plea of guilty 
withdrawn, and he was acquitted at 3.15 p.m. At 4 o’clock that 
afternoon the principal witness was knocked down by a cab in the 
street and taken to the jail hospital, where he died. 

In each of these cases the accurate news travelled in less 
than half the time that would have been required by the 
fastest horse, bearing in mind the broken, almost virgin, 
and roadless country that would have to be traversed. 
There are many such cases known to South Africans. The 
explanation offered—always by Europeans, never by Colonials 
and those who know the country—is that the news is shouted 
from kraal to kraal or from hill to hill. It is true that news 
is sometimes conveyed this way, but the sparsely peopled 
character of the country renders it absolutely impossible 
that an item of news could be conveyed twenty miles by 
shouting without careful prearrangement. I have ascertained 
by repeated experiments that under perfect atmosphere 
and geographical conditions some robust Kaffirs can make 
themselves understood at two miles distant; but it required 
eight attempts to get a message of two items so conveyed. 
Let it be granted that two miles is the normal distance a 
Kaffir can throw his voice. In order to shout the news as 
recorded in my first story, we have to imagine the fortuitous 
and coincident appearance in the desolate veld of twenty 
strong-voiced Kaffirs, all at the precise necessary distances, 
all at the psychological moment, and, more fortunately still, 
all ina line with the point to which the news is to be pro- 
jected! And this in a country where one may ride fifty miles 
without seeing a Kaffir or even a kraal! Ihave asked scores 
of farmers and others whose lives are spent among natives 
whether they have ever come upon such a human telegraph, 
but the invariable answer is “‘ No,” but they have read of it in 
books written in England. That news is sometimes trans- 
mitted under conditions unknown to Europeans is, I am 
satisfied, a fact; but the explanation lies neither in the legs of 
a horse nor the lungs of a Kaffir.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DovucLas BLACKBURN. 
Loteni, vid Fort Nottingham, Natal. 





CHURCH AND REFORM. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]} 


Sir,—If Nonconformists were in law deemed members of the 
Church of England, they would be eligible for election as 
governors of the Ilminster charities. The House of Lords 
decided that they are ineligible. It follows that they 
are not members of the Church of England. Your 
reviewer's difficulty in accepting this conclusion (Spectator, 
November Sth) seems to have its roots in the sup- 
position, which I regard as erroneous, that Chureh rights 
are coincident with Church membership. I would, further, 
point out that the comprehensiveness of the Church is as 
much due to the failure as to the action of statute law, 
and that it is not in the least to be attributed to the fact 
that she is “a national Church and not a sect” (from sequor), 





For her members are a section (from seco) of the population, 
and Article XXXIV. interprets the phrase “ national Church” 
as synonymous with “ particular Church,” in contradistinction 
to the whole Church as represented in a General Council. It 
seems to me that if we are to take a true view of ecclesiastical 
law, we must recognise both its inclusiveness and its exclusive- 
ness. The law is inclusive in that it recognises all baptised 
Englishmen as Churchmen unless there is evidence to the 
contrary, and secures to all parishioners the benefit of 
spiritual ministrations. The parochial clergy are bound to 
minister to the whole nation. In this sense the Church 
belongs to those who do not belong to the Church. On 
the other hand, the exclusions of the old canon law are 
for the most part still in operation, Noone can claim the 
ministration of a rite unless he fulfils the conditions appro- 
priate to that rite. Similarly, according to recent statutes, 
only members of the Church of England can be Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, wardens in new parishes, or “aggrieved 
parishioners.” By far the most striking instance, however, 
of exclusiveness is the old Constitutional system which vests 
in the hands of Bishops and incumbents all such legislative 
powers as by law and usage still belong to Convocations, and 
if Crown appointments are excepted, practically all ad- 
ministrative functions. In view of these facts, I claim that 
the proposals of the Church Reform League make for com- 
prehensiveness. While we are not prepared to approve of a 
secular franchise, we leave absolutely untouched all existing 
rights except those of the clergy. Moreover, we believe that 
statutory Houses of Laymen elected by the laity of the Church 
will prove to be, in the words of Dr. Hort, “in effect national, 
because Churchmen exhibit among themselves all the average 
ways and instincts of Englishmen.” On pp. 176-77 of my 
essuy I stated, not unsympathetically I think, the arguments 
for extending the primary franchise to all householders. 
May I summarise three arguments which may be urged 
against this proposal? (1) A scheme based upon a rate- 
paying franchise would not only excite the hostility of 
the clergy, but further alienate from the Church the 
consciences of many Nonconformists. I quoted in proof 
of this a strong passage from Dr. Dale. (2) The 
House of Laymen should be built upon a substructure 
of parochial Church Councils. A purely secular franchise 
would seriously weaken the claim of these bodies to be heard 
in respect of such matters as those which relate to public 
worship. (3) To adopt such a franchise would be to miss an 
opportunity of bringing home to the minds of lay Churchmen 
the idea of Church membership. Church law secures to them 
the ministrations of the clergy, but it provides them with few 
opportunities for active service, and so has tended to foster in 
the Church inadequate views of the nature of the allegiance 
which “the whole state of Christ’s Church” owes to Him Who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister. Nothing 
would so tend to make the Church comprehensive in thought, 
sympathies, and range of activity as a deepening in the minds 
of her members of the sense of the responsibilities which 
accompany their privileges.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. BARDSLEY. 
St. Paul's Rectory, Hulme, Manchester. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 


Sir,—A propos of the acute conflict between Church and 
State now raging in France, it may be of interest to your 
readers to hear the general opinion of that band of high- 
minded rationalists and Protestants to whom Liberalism is 
synonymous with the love and championship of liberty. One 
of their venerable leaders, M. Frédéric Passy, the renowned 
economist and promoter of the French Arbitration League, 
replied as follows to a letter in which I asked his opinion on 
the situation :— 

“For many long years I have always declared for complete liberty 
in religious as well as in economical and political matters, and I 
have always thought that the only settlement which would be 
honestly liberal and considerate towards all beliefs would be the 
separation of the Churches and the State, without favour and 
without restriction. I fear that we are unfortunately face to face 
with two aspects of intolerance or fanaticism, sincere enough in 
the case of many, but among a certain number quite dissociated 
from a religious or irreligious spirit, and much more allied with 
politics and earthly ambition than with the kingdom of conscience 
and reason.” 
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To the enthusiastic admirers, among whom I number myself, 
of that very mystical volume, “The Life of the Bee,” the 
vigorous language of M. Maurice Maeterlinck which follows 
will afford no little surprise :— 

“Tam, as a matter of principle, absolutely opposed to religious 
instruction of any kind. Of course, I use the term in its usual 
restricted sense, as relating to dogmatic teaching, whatever the 
denomination. All aesthetic considerations must give way before 
the love of truth, or what we conscientiously believe to be truth. 
We have no right to force upon children precarious legends as 
being scientific certitudes. Their minds must remain free and 
virgin soil until the day when they are able to choose for them- 
selves, and accept what appears to them conformable with their 
inner aspirations and convictions.” 

Myself a decided partisan of denominational teaching, I 
may remark that the poet’s hostility is perhaps due less to an 
anti-religious spirit than to an admirable but excessive regard 
for the awakening of the religious feeling in the individual; in 
a word, for the subjectivity of that feeling. From the days 
of its author, Jean Jacques Rousseau, experienced politicians 
have agreed in declaring, as did Mr. Chamberlain only a few 
days ago, the practical impossibility of this still idealistic 
principle.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Mavrice A. GEROTHWOHL. 


[Does M. Maeterlinck wish the children to wear goggles 
whenever they pass a church ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





FOG. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I have just been reading the article on “Fog” in 
the Spectator of December 6th with much interest, for 
on Sunday, November 30th, there was just such a 
scene in the Vale of White Horse as your contributor 
describes. At 6.45 there was little sign of the dawn, 
but a late moon was shining down on a white sea. By 
7.30 the light was strong enough to show the opposite 
shore ‘iz., the line of the North Downs—and the whole Vale 
betwee: them and my house (which lies on a sand-ridge 
400-500 ft. above sea level) was filled some 60 ft. deep with a 
level surface, exactly like that of a great lake some four times 
bigger than Derwentwater. The tops of the very tatlest trees 
standing out above the surface had exactly the look of islands, 
and to complete the picture, in the places where transverse 
ridges run down into the Vale one saw long promontories 
apparently covered with shrubs or low bushes, just as one 
sees them on Windermere or Grasmere, looking down from 
Wansfell or Loughrigg. This vision of an island sea lasted 
till nearly 9 o'clock, about which time the mist began to 
break up. It is perhaps worthy of note that for more than a 
week before there had been cold easterly winds, and that for 
more than a week after we had wind and rain from every 
point of the compass in turn. But that Sunday was a 
glorious day of mellow sunshine and light westerly breeze.— 


Ian, Sir, &c., W. K. S. 





[To THE EpDIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Your interesting article on “ Fog” in the Spectator of 
December 6th, which states that hill-fogs are dry and sea-fogs 
are wet, is not borne out by the old Exmoor adage: “A fog 
from the sea won't drown a flea; a fog from the hill will turn 
a mili.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. EerinctTon. 
86 Lowndes Street, S.W. 








POETRY. 
——=———— 
THE CONVERT. 
Here inthe dark I lie alone: 
And how I love the silence! You, 
I think, would love it, had you known, 
As I, the howling of that crew 
That bade me scape the lictor’s rod 
By owning Cesar for a god. 
Thanks be to God, who locked my lips. 
But they, their patience soon at end, 
Cried, “ Justice slumbers in eclipse, 
Best that we settle with our friend!” 
Blows followed: then—a shout, a clasp 





cieanettinnteae 
For Justice swooped upon the fray : 


Alert and armed, she drove them back, 
Smarting and snarling for their prey, 

Like huntsman when he schools his pack, 
And threw me here—’twas Cexsar’s will— 
Where all is dark and damp and still. 


So still, so calm, no breath of air: 
On quiet seas I seem to ride 
After the storm : I hardly care 
To lift a hand and brush aside, 
Such languor all my spirit wraps, 
What trickles downward—blood, perhaps. 


Blurred phantoms of departed days 

Are thronging round me—thoughts or dreams? 
When sudden from the misty haze, 

As lightning through the darkness gleams, 
With every facet clear defined 
A vision flashes on my mind. 


The ranks are crowded, tier on tier, 
And midst them in my place am I, 

As oft before; we talk and jeer, 
Waiting to see yon captive die 

Who in the arena stands alone : 

He turns his face—I see my own! 


Tis I that wait the roar and rush 
When bars are raised; ’tis I that fall 
Upon my knees, amid the hush 
Of cruel tongues, on Christ to call: 





Upon whose parted lips the while 
There breaks a glad, triumphant smile. 
H. C. Mivcurn, 








BOOKS. 


——_—_—_»>— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST.* 
To the stay-at-home Englishman the Diplomatic Service is 








That tore me, living, from their grasp. 


something of a mystery. Not one in a thousand could name 
offhand the seven gloriously decorated personages at the head 
of our Embassies. From time to time, indeed, a great official 
ora man of real ability and force of character—a Lyons, an 
Odo Russell, a Morier, or a White—becomes a name more 
familiar to his countrymen than most Cabinet Ministers; and 
opportunities of distinction have in recent times been offered 
to the younger men in the Service by the curious arrangement 
by which the Foreign Office is permitted to govern semi- 
civilised territories, build railways, and wage wars. But of 
the humdrum work of the ordinary diplomatist at foreign 
Courts the public knows little and, unfortunately, cares less, 
It is apparently impossible for our “Imperial” race to take a 
serious or connected interest in foreign policy, or to realise 
that upon the proper conduct of our foreign relations 
depend issues far more vital to our commerce, and even 
to our existence, than the well-advertised concerns of New 
Zealand or the West Indian Islands. The consequence 
of this ignorance and want of public interest is what Sir 
Horace Rumbold ealls the “ hollowness, shoddiness I would 
almost say,” of our foreign policy. Ministers, partly from 
indolence, partly from distrust, foster this spirit of indifference, 
and discourage any attempt to guide and enlighten public 
opinion; and uncertainty and feebleness, both among the 
people and their rulers, are the natural result. In this, as in 
so many other fields, we have everything to learn from German 
methods, as we shall probably discover when it is too late. 
For our part, failing the initiative of an alert and instructed 
Government, we applaud the patriotic effort which is being 
now made in certain quarters in the Press of this country to 
arouse interest in and inspire knowledge of the true interests 
of Great Britain and of the objects of foreign Powers; and 
from this point of view we welcome the recent public-spirited 
utterances of the distinguished ex-Ambassador whose enters 
taining recollections are now before us. It strikes us as a 
glaring example of our national hypocrisy that a simple state- 
ment of well-known facts should have been received with 


* Recollections of a Diplomatist. By the Right Honourable Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, Bart.,G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., sometime H.M. Ambassador at Vienna, London: 
E, Arnold. [25s, net. 1 
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expressions of pretended horror, simply because it comes from 
a man who knows what he is talking about, and who speaks 


with the authority given by a lifetime of good public service. 


It would be a bad sign if the public were to shut their ears to 
the warnings of such a man when he tells them where their 


real danger lies. 


In these memoirs, however, we doubt if even a Member of 


Parliament, anxious to air his familiarity with diplomatic 
asages, could find any such alarming indiscretion, unless it 
be a hanging matter to express the conviction that a reason- 
able understanding with Russia is to be desired. The reader 
will find little to shock his cherished prepossessions in the 
allusions to the great political events which the Continent of 
Europe witnessed thirty or forty years ago. But he will 
find a fascinating record of a life passed in historical and 
yomantie surreundings, with the best that Europe has had 
to give in the way of social and political distinction. 
It may be a question whether it is not of advantage 
to a diplomatist to be brought up with a more intimate 
knowledge of his own country and its institutions than can 
be acquired by occasional association with. London society. 
Sir Horace Rumbold’s foreign training, due to the accident 
of the early death of his parents, deprived him of such 
‘an advantage, and inspired him, if we may judge from 
the tone of some of his comments, with rather an ancien 
régime outlook on the modern world. It made him, on 
the other hand, somewhat of a cosmopolitan, which is 
always a good thing for an Englishman, especially if 
itis combined, as in®the case of Sir Horace Rumbold, with 
patriotism of the sturdiest type. It familiarised him from 
boyhood with the French and German languages and with 
Continental life, and thus fitted him to take advantage of his 
social opportunities at a time when la grande et la bonne 
compagnie was something more than a tradition, enabling him 
to enjoy more fully than is often the case with English 
diplomatists a friendly intimacy with foreign society in 
the various European capitals. His own natural gifts of 
memory, of good taste, of literary appreciation and charm 
of style, have enabled him to record his experiences in 
a form far superior to that which usually distinguishes 
volumes of social and political tittle-tattle. His descriptions 
of places (often so wearisome) are well removed from the 
commonplace. He knew Europe at its most interesting period, 
‘and can conjure up visions of Paris as it must have looked in 
the days of the great Revolution, and of Vienna as it was when 
it withstood the hordes of Turkey. His account of certain 
scenes is not less picturesque; we would instance the page 





word or two about those giants among their fellows, 


Sir James Hudson and Sir Robert Morier. Of Hudson, 
“most genial of men and prince of chiefs,” the ablest, 
perhaps, and most successful of British diplomatists 
of our time, Sir Horace says no more than the truth when 
he remarks that “in a measure he divides with Cavour the 
glory of Italian redemption.” Sir Robert Morier, for reasons 
which need not be here enlarged on, came so late in life to 
the great position, that of Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in 
which he did such splendid work for his country, that he did not 
live, like Hudson, to inspire and carry out a permanent and 
successful policy; but his “powerful brain, unflagging 
industry, and iron will” carried him at least to the head of 
his profession; a curious compound, Sir Horace writes, of 
the thoughtless, thriftless Bohemian and the cool, calculating 
aspiring man of the world, a giant in frame and intellect 
(“Mount Moriah” John Bidwell called him), yet “full of 
delicate poetic fancies when he chose, a grand 
charmeur.” It is much to be hoped that such men as these 
may one day meet with worthy biographers. 

We have been able to indicate only a few of the many points of 
interest in these admirably written volumes, and must leave 
unnoticed not only the graver political reflections, but the 
numerous anecdotes and bon-mots scattered about in their 
pages. It may seem ungracious to remark of a book which 
we have read with pleasure from cover to cover that it is toc 
long; but the remark implies compliment rather than 
censure, for it is inspired mainly by a regret that the twe 
volumes, which stop short at the year 1872, do not embrace the 
whole, nor even the most valuable part, of Sir Horace 
Rumbold's diplomatic career. 





WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES.* 

Mr. WatTER Woop has made a valuable volume of selections 
from Colonel Gurwood’s twelve volumes of despatches. For 
such a selection there is no need of excuse. Few have either 





| 
| 


| 


the time or desire to consult Colonel Gurwood’s monumental 
work, which contains much that is technical and much that is 
dull. Mr. Wood's selection is neither. From beginning to 
end it is not merely a vivid narrative; it is a revelation of a 
curiously simple and uniform character. 

Wellington wrote like a soldier, and he is therefore the best 
historian of his own battles. He excuses nothing; he adorns 
nothing; the plain truth is set down in such plain terms as 
befit a man of action. He cannot pretend to the energy of 
style wherewith Napoleon was wont to express his opinions. 


(Vol. I., p. 262) describing the funeral of Radetsky at Vienna, | Nevertheless, he also wrote as one whose hand was more used 


and the lines (Vol. II, p. 254) describing a ball at the Winter | to the sword than the pen. 


Palace. | 


with whom he came in contact are remarkable for their discern- 

ment. Lord Palmerston seems to be his ideal Foreign Minister ; 

and those who remember Palmerston’s unrivalled mastery of 
foreign affairs, and the loyal support he always gave his agents 

and subordinates, will not quarrel with Sir Horace’s judgment | 
whatever the disparagement which party differences may have 
attached to Palmerston’s name. We gather that Lord Claren- 
don also commanded the admiration of Sir Horace; and his 
knowledge, his shrewd judgment, his wit, and his liberal mind 
would assuredly have won him something like the foremost 
place among the Foreign Ministers of the century had not 
death cut short his career. Bismarck, whom Sir Horace knew 
in his Frankfort days, is presented in an unfamiliar light, as 
“extremely pleasant” with his “cordiality and rough bon- 
homie.” “He was then in fact, after his bluff imperious 
fashion, so seductive that I have some difficulty when looking 
back in establishing his identity with the incarnation of 
arrogant Prussian junkerdom which he afterwards showed 
himself.” Of Prince Gortchakow he writes that he was the 
“wittiest, but I am inclined to think one of the most 
superficial, of statesmen”; the vainest of men, whose “great | 
weakness was his passion for style, and he certainly was an | 
admirable writer himself.” Of his own colleagues in gel 
Service Sir Horace bas left some charming sketches. The | 
genial camaraderie which still agreeably differentiates work 
in the Foreign Office from work in any other office, and 
sets the Diplomatic Service apart from other services, dis- 
tinguishes his pages; 


Sir Horace’s references to the British and foreign statesmen | 
| 
! 








| already spent two years in India. 
| been captured, and Tippoo Sultaun had been slain. 


but space will allow us only a | Selected and Aranged by Walter Wood. London: Grant Bichards, (12s, d.j 


The least of his letters is distin- 
guished by that economy of words which we find only in the 
writings of men of action. But it is not only for their style, 
that these letters are eminent; they give us a picture of three 
great campaigns as seen by him who conducted them. At 
the date of the first despatch Wellington was thirty years of 
He had been Lieutenant-Colonel for six years, and had 
Seringapatam had just 
The 
treasure was large, and Wellington had the utmost difficulty 
in putting a stop to the plunder. He writes to General 
Harris to send the Provost. “Until the Provost execute 
three or four people it is impossible to expect order or indeed 
safety.” The British Army, in truth, has never known a 
stricter disciplinarian than Wellington. Again and again in 
this volume you may find appeals to the Provost; and on all 
occasions Wellington thought there was no surer cure for theft 
and pillage than the gallows. Nor was the situation in Seringa- 
patam by any means satisfactory. “I think that upon the 
whole,” wrote Wellington, “we are not in the most thriving 
condition in this country. Polygars, Nairs, and Moplas 
in arms on all sides of us, an army full of disaffection and 
discontent, amounting to Lord knows what, on the Northern 
frontier, which increases as it advances like a snowball in 
snow.” But wherever Wellington went victory attended him. 
In 1800 he announces the defeat and death of Doondiah, the 
King of the World, and thus put an end to the freebooting 
of the Mahrattas. Three years later he commands a force 
assembled at Hurryhur to march into the Mahratta territory, 


age. 





* The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington from 1799 to 1815. 
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and thus began one of his most successful campaigns. His 
army was equal to its task. “It is impossible,” he wrote a 
few days before the battle of Assaye, “for troops to be in 
better order than those under my command. My marches are 
made at the rate of three miles an hour; afew days ago I 
marched twenty-two miles and a half in seven hours and a 
half.” But his troops could fight as well as march, and the 
battle of Assaye resulted in the complete defeat of Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar, and proved that Wellington was a 
bold as well as a skilful commander. The battle, indeed, cost 
dear, and might have ended in disaster had the Highlanders 
not found the ford across the river. “Their infantry,” con- 
fessed Wellington, “is the best I have ever seen in India 
excepting our own, and they and their equipments far 
surpassed Tippoo’s. I assure you their fire was so heavy that 
I much doubted at one time whether I should be able to pre- 
vail upon our troops to advance, and all agree that the battle 
was the fiercest that has ever been seen in India. Our troops 
behaved admirably; the sepoys astonished me.” So for a 
year Wellington held his command, putting down freebooters, 
punishing plunderers, ridiculing “the things called govern- 
ments,” and enforcing discipline with an iron hand. And so 
successful was he that before he left India he could say with 
truth: “The British Government has been left by the late 
war in a most glorious situation; they are the sovereigns of a 
great part of India, the protectors of the principal Powers, 
and the mediators by treaty of the disputes of all.” It was a 
proud boast, and justified by the prowess of Wellington. 

But it is the Peninsular War which was Wellington's great 
achievement, and he tells the story of his years in Spain with 
much energy and spirit. His accounts of the battles are models 
of clearness, and if they lack the inapposite picturequeness of 
special correspondence, they are at once simple and direct. 
Wellington’s task was never light, but the difficulties which he 
had to overcome in the Peninsula were not all caused either by 
the French or by the country. At the outset the command itself 
was uncertain; three generals superseded one another within 
four-and-twenty hours, and Wellington was so dissatisfied that 
he asked permission to quit the Army. He returned to London 
and stayed long enough to receive the thanks of the Commons 
for his conduct of the battle of Vimiero, but in two months 
was back in Portugal. Nor was it only with his own comrades 
that difficulties arose. A Spanish general, Cuesta by name, 
interfered with all his plans. “I can only say that the 
obstinacy of this old gentleman,” he wrote, “is throwing out 
of our hands the finest game any army has ever had.” 
Worst of all, his army was disorderly and undisciplined, nor 
was the law strict enough to ensure reform. Again and 
again Wellington complains to Castlereagh that his troops 
were out of hand, and that he had not the power to check 
them. His army, he said, was an unrivalled army for 
fighting, but it had not learnt the habit of obedience, and 
victory destroyed all order and discipline. After Vittoria the 
soldiers got hold of about a million sterling in money, having 
passed the night in looking for plunder. All this disorder 
Wellington attributed to a faulty system, which, happily, has 
long since been amended. But he had other trials besides undis- 
ciplined troops. While, on the other hand, Spanish gentle- 
men such as Don Martin de Garay “sat down in their Cabinet 
and wrote their ideas of the glory which would result in 
driving the French through the Pyrenees,” the citizens of 
London were also bold enough to charge Wellington with 
inaction. “ You see the dash which the Court of Common 
Council have made at me!” he wrote. “I act with a sword 
hanging over me which will fall upon me whatever the result 
of affairs here; but they may do what they please,I shall not 
give up the game here as long as it can be played.” And he 
did not give up the game until he had driven the French out 
of Spain, and himself crossed the frontier. 

The most striking characteristic of Wellington’s career is 
its uniformity. It is uniform in success, uniform in sim- 
plicity. He achieved that at which he aimed by the shortest 
route, and he described his achievement in the fewest words. 
Throughout his career he was constant to his lofty ideal of 
order and discipline; he was as thoughtful in organisation as 
any soldier that ever lived; and everywhere in his despatches 
you will find proofs of his sure confidence in himself and his 
troops. His Waterloo despatch, which brings this book to a 
close, is a model of practical eloquence, and it’cannot be read 





by any Englishman without pride. It has but one rival ; 

military history, the pencilled note in which Marlboronga 
announced the victory of Blenheim, and no higher compliment 
than this can be found for a commander, 





THE NOISY YEARS.* 


WE think a change has taken place in children. The idea 
has been borne in upon us while reading Mrs. Dearmer’s new 
book, The Noisy Years. Mrs. Dearmer presents us with a 
study of two little boys. She has painted—or so it seems to 
us—a faithful and charming picture of childhood in the 
present day, but the portraits are by no means exactly like the 
children we recollect. Conditions have changed; and the 
word “ conditions ” employed in connection with childhood of 
course means grown-up people. Imagination plays a much 
larger part in life than it used to play. A strong desire hag 
come over the world to have a life outside of circumstances, to 
get the better of the actual. That is why every one reads go 
many story-books, and why all sorts and conditions of mep 
are being drawn together by a sudden access of inquisi- 
tiveness. Each class wishes to taste a life different from the 
one it is leading, and the majority in all classes can only taste 
it infancy, Grosvenor Square likes to hear about “No.5 John 
Street,” and the suburbs like to hear about Grosvenor Square, 
Sometimes when men become fascinated by a mental picture 
fancy begets faith, and faith melts the bonds of circumstance, 
The shopkeeper becomes a landed proprietor, and the agri- 
cultural labourer a townsman. Sf¥ong men sometimes 
manage to dream true, but the majority must do without the 
reality, though nowadays they will not do without the dream, 
Every one desires more or Jess change; and if they cannot 
get away in a railway train, they get away in a book or a 
newspaper, 
“Ever let the fancy roam, 
Pleasure never is at home,” 
wrote Keats. Happiness is a state of mind, and that side of 
the mind most calculated to produce happiness is cultivated 
in the children of the better classes from their cradles, to. 
such an extent as radically to modify their characters. Their 
elders realise that the power to make believe is a wonderful 
power,—a great natural defence against the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, a power quite as valuable as an eye 
for beauty or an ear for music. The first step in a child’s 
education is no longer to take his fancies from him; almost 
all the many books written for children are designed to 
strengthen their imagination. The growing reason is set to 
intensify dreams, not to brush them away. The first age of 
childhood, the un-self-conscious age, is made to last as long as. 
possible. Disillusionment comes later than it used, and comes 
usually through some older child, or where no such unsympa- 
thetic little teacher is at hand, through the painful pressure 
of inevitable doubts. Mrs. Dearmer has written a verse 
which admirably expresses the experience of a child whose 
imaginary life is losing its charm and beginning to be what 
for grown-up people it must always be, a matter of effort, not 
surrender :— 
“ Sometimes when I.am har: at play, 
With dolls or paints or picture books, 
I feel there’s some one in my way, 
Who stands and laughs and looks.” 
In another passage she describes a little inquisitor who, having 
passed out of the dreaming stage, sets to work to crush the 
false beliefs of his younger brother. The scene occurs 
one evening; both children are gone to bed:—“ ‘Toby’ 
(says Robin), ‘I do think that you are such a silly boy. 
Whe: I pretend I always know I’m pretending, but when you 
pretend you always think it’s true. Do you think that the 
Rockaby Lady really does come from Hushaby Street all 
covered with Poppies? Do you, Toby?’ ‘I don't know,’ said 
Toby in a very little voice.” The bigger boy is relentless. 
“Toby, you must answer me,” he says, “ or I shall come and be 
a nightmare and sit on your chest, and after that I shall lamm 
you.” Poor Toby clings to his vision as well as he can. Alas! 
he has no absolute grown-up authority for its truth; but 
“ Mother,” he explains, “always langhs and looks funny when 
I ask her, but she never says that it isn’t true, and I would 
rather believe it.” This argument has no effect on the 





* The Noisy Years. By Mrs. Dearmer. London: Smith, Elder,and Co, [6s. } 
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jnquisitor. “ You are to kneel up in your cot,” he orders, “and 


put your hands together and say: ‘Dear Robin, I promise 
on faithfully that I won't love the Rockaby Lady any more 
pecause there is no Rockaby Lady.’” Persecution crushes out 
the heresy of the beautiful lady, but Toby does not lose his 
pleasure in make-believe; as he gets older, however, his fancy 
founds itself more generally upon facts. It still serves as a 

rpetual pastime, and brings poetic justice into this unjust 
world, where truly in the eyes of children might seems to 


constitute right. 

Toby’s visit to his great-aunt, where he stays some weeks 
during his brother’s illness, is pleasantly described ; but it was 
not a pleasant visit. Aunt Maria is old-fashioned. She was 
brought up before the age of imagimation-culture, and she sees 
no difference between the most innocent romance and the most 
deliberate lie. In a house full of pictures and statues Toby’s 
imagination alternately charms and torments him. He is sent to 
practise in the drawing-room, where he is disturbed in his five- 
finger exercises by the presence of a figure of Buddha. The 
“little squatty god-thing” smiles eontemptuously and will 
not change his expression though Toby implores him to 
“stop it.” Presently the child becomes fascinated, and is 
almost tempted to knock Buddha off his shelf; fortunately, 
however, his aunt’s maid disturbs him before the deed is done. 
Why is he not at the piano? why is he playing with the 
drawing-room ornaments? she demands. He explains as 
well as he can, and is considered to prevaricate. Neames, the 
maid, makes one more occasion to report his untruthfulness. 
Toby has no redress :— 

“The quiet triumph with which she hailed each deviation from 

actuality caused many riotous desires to spring to life in his poor 
little heart. ‘If only a genie would come and make me a Sultan!’ 
he would say to himself of nights after she had turned out the gas 
and left him to paint the darkness with sad or happy fortunes 
according to the events of the day. ‘If only agenie would make me 
a Sultan I could have Neames tied up in a sack and dipped in a 
cauldron of boiling oil. I think boiling oil would be the nicest, 
because then if she screamed I could forgive her on condition 
that she crawled across the room and kissed my toe. I should 
like to forgive her then, and, oh, how I should like Neames to 
crawl across the room and kiss my toe.” As a rule this idea 
would prove so stimulating that he would leap in his bed for joy, 
and finally settle down to rest with a vision of the suppliant 
Neames tucked away in his mind, and a happy smile lying lightly 
across his features.” 
Undoubtedly Toby’s over-cultivated gift had its unfortunate 
side. Sorrow could be imagined away, but real joys seemed 
often imaginary. At times “a curious sense of isolation 
possessed him, nothing seemed to exist outside himself, and 
he only realised his own existence by the monotonous beating 
of his pulses.” The pictures he loved were not real, “ only bits 
of cobalt and vermilion and yellow ochre stuck on the wall.” 
He tried to bring back the sense of reality by the thought of 
“his mother’s soft cheek and the firm reliability of her arms,” 
but he could not do it. “ She’s not real either,” he gasped out, 
“or she would never have sent me away. It’s all a mistake. 
She’s not mother, she’s just a woman.” 


No doubt the worst of this power to get away from real life 
is that, paradoxical as it may seem, imaginary happinesses 
are sources of discontent. Indeed, contentedness is becoming 
a very rare virtue. It is possible for “the things that 
are not” to “bring to naught” only too effectually “the 
things that are.’ In thinking of what might be we fail to 
make the most of what is. Itisatiruism to say that com- 
plete satisfaction lies neither in fact nor in fiction, but it is a 


truism which Mrs. Dearmer puts so charmingly into the, 


mouth of a child that we eannot refrain from quoting her 
words :— 


“T cannot find out what I want, a gun, a ball, a game; 
I have them all, and yet I still go wanting on the same.” 





MR. NEWBOLT’S NEW VOLUME.* 


Ir The Sailing of the Long-Ships could hardly be expected to 
evoke the surprised delight which greeted Mr. Newbolt’s Island 
Race, this is not to imply any falling off in his work, but simply 
that we have grown familiar with the standard of taste which 
he has set up for himself. Indeed, in point of technique the 
present book records a notable advance. Mr. Newbolt has 
foregone a certain habit of metrical license; he has even 





* The Sailing of the Long-Ships, By Henry Newbolt, London: John 
Murray, (2s, 6d. net.] 





schooled himself by experiments in antique modes. In sucha 
change there is always danger to be feared from the other 
extreme of formal restraint; and certainly we miss the un- 
checked freedom of his “ Ballad of John Nicholson” and the 
splendid galloping movement of “ Gillespie,” though we have 
a reminiscence of this in “ Hope the Hornblower.” A single 
native ballad is worth a score of exotic “ balades,” as, with a 
touch of pedantry in the spelling, he describes his adaptation 
from the fourteenth-century French of Wenceslas. We have 
a superfluity of verse-makers who can reproduce these 
forms at need—if the need ever exists outside the 
circle of Mr. Austin Dobson's admirers—but there ia 
scarcely a second writer in Eng!and who could have made 
Mr. Newbolt’s poem of “ Drake’s Drum,” or written his lines 
on Clifton Chapel, both in the earlier volume. When one 
takes into account the popular nature of the themes which he 
so largely affects, one is almost justified in asking whether 
Mr. Newbolt has not at times sacrificed something to the 
dominant quality of distinction; whether, if he only gave 
himself away with a more generous incaution, the second-best 
word would not sometimes serve his purpose better than the 
best. Still, if these poems touch the intelligence more nearly 
than they touch the heart, it is never that the right note of 
pathos is wanting; it is that, in the type of subject which he 
prefers, an appeal to mental emotions is found more poignant 
because more rare. Yet now and again it is impossible to say 
if the secret of Mr. Newbolt’s charm lies more in the exquisite- 
ness of his form, or in the refinement of his feeling; as in these 
lines :— 
“Ye that have heard the whispering dead 
In every wind that creeps, 
Or felt the stir that strains the lead 
Beneath the mounded heaps, 
Tread softly, ah! more softly tread 
Where Memory sleeps— 
Where Memory sleeps.” 
Perhaps the third line is a little too daringly concrete in its 
suggestion ; but it would be hard to find another fault. Or 
again in these lines (more typical of Mr. Newbolt’s manner) 
on the last words of Murray of the Grenadiers :— 
“This alone he asked of fame, 
This alone of pride; ; 
Still with this he faced the flame, 
Answered Death, and died. 
Crest of battle sunward tossed, 
Song of the marching years, 
This shall live though all be lost— 
‘Forward, Grenadiers !’” 
See with what satisfying directness, with an economy how 
workmanlike yet how unlaboured, he says the thing he wants 
to say; see, too, that distinguishing note of colour im the 
fifth line— 
“Crest of battle sunward tossed ”— 
where he gives just a touch ‘of embroidery to a quite simple 
design, still escaping, with a poet’s instinct, the least 
suspicion of artifice. Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. 
Newbolt’s work than this instinctive aversion from false 
rhetoric. His taste is sure; and so, no doubt, is his recog- 
nition of his natural limits. Thus his narratives and reflections 
are nearly always impersonal, He seldom attempts the more 
difficult task of making his characters speak. On the rare 
occasions when he does attempt this he is not at his happiest. 
The words: that he puts into Drake’s mouth in “ Wagon 
Hill” are rather improbably oratorical; and in “The 
Volunteer,” in some respects the most memorable poem in 
this volume, he seems to have made an error of judgment 
through forgetting that a certain reflection which he assigns 
to an imaginary character is not the poet’s own. The tender 
lines— si 

* His face in earth is hidden, 

His heart in earth is cold ”— 
coming as they do in the same breath with a passionately 
ironic protest against the glaring futility of the dead man’s 
recklessness, have an air of inconsistency. 

Perhaps the most ambitious poem is “The King of 
England,” which treats of the Coronation that failed. 
Though it lacks a perfect lucidity, it is remarkable for the 
freshness and originality with which the author approaches 
a theme that invites to commonplace. The same qualities, 
though quite otherwise employed, appear in a single quatrain on 
“Peace,” another theme.which has lately offered a wide scope 
for banality. Mr. Newbolt seizes an aspect of Peace that 
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escapes common observation: he feels the tragic elements 
of reaction following upon the close of an enterprise that 
meant so much to the national life :— 
“No more to watch by Night’s eternal shore, 
With England’s chivalry at dawn to ride ; 
No more defeat, faith, victory—O! no more 
A cause on earth for which we might have died.” 
Space only permits a last word, and that must be upon 
a poem already mentioned,—“ Wagon Hill.” Here Mr. 
Newbolt sets out to commemorate that episode which prob- 
ably had a greater bearing on the issue of the late war than 
any other single event,—the charge of the Devons through 
the storm at the day’s end. Now Devon stands for Drake; 
and Drake is Mr. Newbolt’s “head of King Charles,”—a pious 
obsession. Whether the fine refrain of this poem— 
* Devon, O Devon, in wind and rain ”— 
may be authentically attributed to Drake himself the present 
ewriter cannot say, though he shrewdly doubts it. But to 
devote to this ancient sea-dog no less than two-thirds of a 
jpoem named after a modern feat of arms was surely to over- 
whelm the foreground with the distance. But the search 
for these small defects is not encouraging to a critic 
anxious to justify his existence; so little help does he 
get from the author. Indeed, there is scarcely a line 
of this little volume that does not show Mr. Newbolt 
possessed of ripe craftsmanship, of delicate judgment, of 
scholarly restraint; all these apart from other qualities not 
to be acquired by training. Naturally no man could produce 
such work who did not owe something to the study of the 
poets; one traces, for instance, a suggestion of Matthew 
Arnold in both the diction and the rhythm of “The Nile”; 
but the personal note is almost invariably distinct. Finally, 
Mr. Newbolt is to be sincerely complimented on tbe high 
achievement of maintaining in these fresh poems his former 
¢eputation. Admirable all! 





NOV Eis. 
THE DISENTANGLERS.* 
Mr. Lana has more than once collaborated with other 
workers in the domain of fiction—Mr. Rider Haggard and 
Mr. Mason, to be explicit—but since he gave us a “shilling 
shocker” some fifteen years ago he has abstained from single- 
handed cultivation of the field of fiction as it is commonly 
understood. To this period of abstinence he has now puta 
term by the publication of The Disentanglers, which ran its 
irresponsible course to the delectation of many readers in the 
mages of Longman’s Magazine. We welcome the appearance 
in collected form of the series of episodes of which it is made 
up, because they undoubtedly conduce to diversion, because 
cthey proclaim Mr. Lang to be an uncompromising champion 
~of the happy ending, and because they prove that thirty years 
of assiduous membership of “the honourable corporation of 
‘the goosequill ” have not abated his cheerfulness or 
impaired the elegance of his style. Of his versatility it 
would be impertinent to speak at this time of day. 
‘Of all living authors he is the one who comes nearest 
to fitting Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith. In one 
sense he has no limitations——in his choice of subjects. 
When it comes to fiction, however, Mr. Lang reminds 
ais somewhat of the British cavalry in the Boer War. 
The light horseman is handicapped by his equipment. The 
man is “splendid,” but he is hampered by his ¢mpedimenta. 
Or, to put it in another way, the multiplicity of his interests, 
‘the excellence of his memory, the wide range of his reading, 
impair the efficiency and directness of his appeal to the 
average reader, in whom he presupposes something of his 
own encyclopaedic attainments. In a word, he is too highly 
educated, and above all, too allusive, to be widely popular. 
‘With these deductions, we can cordially recommend the in- 
genious extravaganza now published in book form with the 
added attraction of Mr. Henry Ford’s graceful illustrations. 
The formula adopted is one of which the most artistic 
‘examples in recent fiction are to be found in the works of 
R. L. Stevenson, the most popular in the inventions of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. You have a 
zentral figure, or set of figures, and a series of disconnected 





* The Disentanglers. By Andrew Lang. With Illustrations by H. J. Ford, 
«London: Longmans and Co. [6s.J 





episodes in which these figures are engaged, 

lends itself specially well to publication in ‘orilaea a 
there is enough continuity and connection to julie oe 
subsequent issue in a form which combines the abou +4 
of a collection of short stories with those of the contin a 
novel. me 


In the volume before us the idée mére is that of a societ 
started by two impecunious but well-connected, hight: 
educated, and altogether engaging young men, for th, 
assistance of persons anxious to extricate their relatives 
from matrimonial entanglements. A generous friend acts 
as their banker, their own connections provide them With 
unimpeachable references, while by way of staff they enlist the 
services of a number of accomplished and handsome youn 
ladies and gentlemen whose affections are already a 
Thus the modus operandi is to supply an antidote in the 
shape of a counter-attraction already immune to infection 
The adventures of the professional disentanglers are then 
narrated in a series of chapters, in which Mr. Lang finds 
congenial scope not only for the exercise of invention and the 
display of his whimsical humour, but for the discharge of a 
good many satiric shafts at the social and literary follies of 
the day. It may be not unfairly urged that the basis of 
extravaganza on which the whole thing rests robs certain 
episodes of the claim to serious interest which they are 
intended to put forward. If, however, Mr. Lang fails to 
move us deeply when he deviates into seriousness, the general 
effect of the entertainment is so exhilarating that this defect 
may be readily overlooked. In conclusion, we cannot but 
express our admiration at the taste and skill he displays in 
treating situations which in the hands of a less dexterous 
practitioner might easily be invested with an equivocal 
significance. 








Reflections of Ambrosine. By Elinor Glyn. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—Mrs. Glyn’s new book is very much like the “ Letters of 
Elizabeth.” Ambrosine is Elizabeth over again; but after the 
first few chapters she is a married Elizabeth. Her husband, 
Augustus Gurrage, belongs to the middle class, she belongs to 
the upper. The great houses in which she and he stay are much 
like the great houses in which Elizabeth stayed; but Mrs. Glyn 
has grown bolder,—less is left to the reader’s imagination. Where, 
we wonder, has Mrs. Glyn happened to meet the middle classes? 
We can assure her that the specimens she has come across 
are not typical. Mrs. Dodd, with her yellow bird-of-paradise 
feathers, her long dress held high above her ankles, her thin 
kid boots and white cotton stockings, would seem to have 
stepped out of a caricature by Leech. “Their very phraseology 
is of a different world,” sighs Ambrosine, obliged to make tea 
for her mother-in-law’s friends. We wonder if their grammar 
also belonged to a different sphere. Lady Glenellen “ deliberately 
drew a chair and divided the Duke and I,” she writes in her diary 
atanothermoment. Perhaps the elder Mrs. Gurrage’s friends were 
accustomed to say “the Dukeand me” inalikeconnection. The book 
endshappily. Augustus—to please a lady—volunteers for the front. 
When he has taken the step, however, he is seized with uncontrol- 
able terror, and drinks in order to drown his fears. On board ship he 
is attacked by measles, against which disease his shattered constitu- 
tion makes no stand. He dies, and Ambrosine marries the man 
of her heart. This latter may be called the “ gentleman hero” of 
the book. His conversation is “as light as thistle-down”; his 
eyes are “like a cat’s, that can see in the dark”; his “ voice is 
the most refined, and the tones are very deep”; his look is con- 
tinually described as “ quizzical”; and he lives in a very beautiful 
house, where “ all is in perfect taste.” 

Christian’s Wife. By Maude Egerton King. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a charming story of peasant life in Switzer- 
land. Some passages might without exaggeration be called 
idyllic. The volume is small and prettily bound. It is admirably 
suited for a gift-book. 

Kotts. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—The 
contents of this volume are various. In it we find nine 
translations of Japanese tales, some fragments from the diary 
of a Japanese working woman, and several essays more or less 
connected with Japanese subjects. The diary is, perhaps, the 
most interesting part of the whole. It begins with the writer’s 
betrothal, and ends just before her death. She describes a very 
simple, and indeed a very hard, life. ‘The translator explains to 
us the material conditions of the existence here recorded: 
“The couple occupy a tiny house of two rooms—one room of six 
mats and one of three; the husband earning barely £la month, 
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the wife sewing, washing, and cooking (outside the house, of 


course). No comfort of fire even during the greatestcold.” This 
yoman tells us of her very small pleasures and her very great 
sorrows. She loses all her children one after another. The 
pleasures she takes calmly without gaiety. The sorrows she 
accepts without murmuring as just punishments incurred by 
wrongdoing in a former state of existence. 


Tales of a Far Riding. By Oliver Onions. (John Murray. 6s.) 
_We wonder where this “Far Riding” is supposed to be. Some- 
where inthe mountain region of Northern England, we gather 
from the description of the country. But then the flora is not a 
little strange. Can the dalesmen have boughs of apple-blossom 
wherewith to decorate the maypole on May Day, and white 
hawthorn, which we in the South often have to wait for till quite 
late in the month, and white violets and white lilac, which do not 
commonly come together? Then there is a village priest who ex- 
communicates with bell, book, and candle, the aggrieved parishioner 
thinking of writing to the Archbishop of York. We are inclined 
to believe that this is “‘ no-man’s-land,”’—and a good thing too, for 
anything more dreary and dismal than the life here described 
cannot be imagined. There is scarcely a single breath of what is 
sweet and wholesome from one end of the book to the other. The 
only excuse for such writing is that it is severely truthful; but 
when a writer is manifestly incorrect in detail we cease to 
be interested in him. These men and women are the creatures 
of a disordered imagination, very much easier to invent, by 
the way, than pleasing and gracious figures. The purveyors 
of these ill-favoured, ill-savoured goods must not think that they 
are giving us something rare and difficult. 


Leslie Farquhar. By Rosaline Masson. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
There is plenty of good work in this book. Both Leslie and her 
father are finely drawn figures, and so are the two curiously 
different women,—Mrs. Ogilvy, who may stand for tragedy, and 
Lady Tavendale, with her air of genteel comedy. We have a 
word of counsel for Miss Masson. Whatever she does or 
does not, let her make her stories quite plain. The average 
reader, whom, after all, she is bound to consult, does not like 
conundrums. And it is something of a conundrum when we ask 
what Leslie was really looking for when she came so near to being 
lost on the snow-covered moor. Perhaps we may add a very old 
piece of advice,—“ Verify your references.” Queen Elizabeth did 
not say: “ My cousin Mary has a bonny bairn, and I am a barren 
woman.” “A barren stock” is not quite the same thing. 


Lorraine: a Romance. By R. W. Chambers. (G. P. Putnam’s |. 


Sons. 6s.)—This is a very spirited story of the fall of the Second 
Empire. The heroine is finely imagined; there is a touch of 
real genius in the way in which she is made the centre of the 
action of the tale. But the mystery of her parentage is a little 
extravagant, while it leads to no particular results. The descrip- 
tions of fighting are given with power and are effective with 
their sombre colouring. We could willingly have spared the 
episode of Sir Theodore and Alixe; it is painful and superfluous. 
Mr. Chambers, too, goes out of his way to disparage Gambetta. 
Such digressions are an offence against art, not to speak of what 
we cannot but think the injustice of this particular estimate. 
The verdict of history so'far has not been that Gambetta was 
nothing but an empty declaimer. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XXXI. (VII. of the Supple- 
ment.) (A. and C. Black.)—The longest and most important 
article in Vol. XXXI. is that on “Pathology.” The general 
survey of the subject, in which the advance in the methods of 
investigation and the enlargement of the field of research are 
treated, is from the pen of Professor D. J. Hamilton. The 
various branches of the subject in their bearing on different 
portions of the human frame are handled by as many as ten 
specialists. ‘ Physiology,” to which Professor Max Verworn (of 
Jena) contributes the general portion, while six writers furnish 
the special studies, may be ranked next. It is followed by a 
supplementary article on “ Vegetable Physiology.” Between them 
these two occupy about an eighth of the whole volume, an amount 
of space certainly not disproportionate to the advance which has 
been made in these provinces of knowledge during the last decade 
or so of years. ‘I'urning to social and political questions, we find 
an interesting summary of what has been done in the direction of 
old-age pensions. “Done,” perhaps, is hardly the right word, for 
we have not advanced beyond the making of reports and of calcu- 
lations, Even a general agreement as to principles has not yet 








been reached. New Zealand, however, has been playing her: 
characteristic part of pioneer and experimentalist. The results 
are interesting, if not encouraging. In March, 1900, the pensions. 
payable amounted to £193,718, and the pensioners numbered 
11,285. As we have in the United Kingdom about fifty times the 
population of New Zealand, the proportionate figures for us would 
be somewhat more than nine millions paid to about 560,000 
pensioners. If we want to see what a system of pensions may 
develop into, we may turn to what the Hon. H. Clay Evans has te 
say about the United States Pension List. Mr. Evans was formerly 
Commissioner of Pensions. Leaving out the sums paid on account 
of the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
and various Indian campaigns, we find that in the thirty-six 
years 1865-1901 more than £550,000,000 were paid to pensioners, 
besides about £3,400,000 for medical inspection. “No other 
nation or government in all time has dealt so liberally with 
its defenders.” Some might be disposed to substitute another: 
epithet for “liberally.” By a not remote process of thought 
we pass to “ National Debt,” about which Mr. Hugh Chisholm. 
gives us some instructive figures. First there is a table of the 
“Public Debts of the World.” France, with £1,086,215,525 for 
total, is easily the first, and we come second with £779,876,000 
(increased from £628,978,872 in 1900). But in the burden per 
head New Zealand comes first with £58 12s. (itis now slightly 
larger), and £2 2s. annual charge. China owes £55,000,000; but> 
the burden per head is only 3s., and the charge twopence. Of the: 
great countries—and these only can fairly be brought into com-- 
parison—France has these corresponding figures: £28 4s. and 
£1 5s. 1ld. In the province of biography we find memoirs of 
John Henry Newman, Sir R. Owen, Parnell, and Mark Pattison. 
Mr. A. W. Hutton’s Life of Newman is an excellent summary of 
facts and principles, though we cannot accept all that the author 
urges. On the “sceptical” tendency of Newman’s mind he says: 
“Tn his own case these views did not lead to scepticism because 
he always had the necessary interior conviction”—he was “con- 
verted” at the age of fifteen, and remained convinced to the end 
of his life that the experience was “more certain than that he 
had hands and feet ”—“ but so far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, his teaching amounts to this: that the man who has 
not this interior conviction has no choice but to remain an 
agnostic, while the man who has it is bound sooner or later to 
become a Roman Catholic.” The subject of Mr. J. R. Thursfield’s 
article on “ Parnell” lies beyond our province in these columns 
but we may say that it is written with very great ability. 








ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING. 


A Patrick’s Day Hunt. By Martin Ross and E. C&. Somerville 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—“ Poor William Sheehan” was the hero 
of the hunt, “and indeed poor William had great courage the 
same day.” He escaped from the bondage of Anne Roche (“that’s 
his wife”), though he knew, like the rest of the world, that if she 
heard of it “ she’d tear iron.” He mounted on his “yella harse ” 
—‘ Shan Buie’ was the local name for it and other duns with the 
black stripe on the back—and away with him. But whenever 
they met the first stone wall “the yella pony jumped it very 
crabbed,” and got the fall of the ground before him, “and that 
was the time William was promising God that if he come safe 
out he’d howld to the side-car and not go huntin’ again.” Still 
and all, there was no fox coming out of the cover, though a woman 
of the Sullivans knew a nest in it and “seen himself and his pups 
walkin’ in and out of it like young pigs.” The dogs got a short 
spin after a cat, though, and ate her; and then another cover was 
tried: and in crossing country to it William Sheehan again 
distinguished himself. He coursed the yellow pony three turns 
about the field, “and when he thought he felt him jaded, 
it’s then he faced him at the wall. But in spite of all he 
jumped it very sevare and ugly.” “Meself,” says the narrator, 
“TI don’t like them flippant leppers; I’d like a horse that 
will put his two forefeet into the butt o’ the wall, and 
give ye time to say two Aves and a Pather before he leps 
out.” (A horse is shown, by the way, in one of the illustrations 
in exactly this posture of meditation.) What else happened to 
poor William Sheehan after a drag with half a gallon of paraffin 
came to enliven the proceedings, and finally was run down in his 
own backyard, must be read in the chronicle. What passed 
between him and Anne Roche is left to imagination, but the 
narrator met her a full week after, and the dogs would not pick 
his bones after she was done with him. These flowers of style, 
it will be understood, are culled from the easy flow of the 
narrative, which describes a fox-hunt in County Cork with ali 
the keen humour familiar already to readers of the “ Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.” It is very unlike the ideal thing, as showm 
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in Lever and elsewhere; ,and it is vastly amusing, as one need 
hardly say. The illustrations are almost equal to the text, and, 
simply as illustrations, are not to be beaten. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 








A History of the Church of Christ. By Herbert Kelly. Vol. II., 
324-430 A.D. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a very 
thoughtful book, closely reasoned and full of insight. We do not 
know where a more lucid account of the important movements and 
crises in the Christian Church could be found, or where its great 
men—and the period included in the velume is emphatically the 
age of great men—are more intelligently and impartially estimated. 
We cannot always accept Mr. Kelly’s judgments; he concedes too 
much, for instance, to monasticism. But, on the whole, we find 
him a most instructive and enlightening writer. The survey of 
the “ Roman Question,” which assumed in the hands of Damasus, 
Siricius, Anastasius, and Innocent I., whose pontificates fall in this 
period, a serious development, is very good. So, indeed, is the 
whole treatment of Augustine. We cannot help saying that what 
is said about the death of Arius (p. 68) is an exception to the 
general tone of Mr. Kelly’s remarks. It is perilous to say of any 
man that “the hand of God smote him.” 





Mediaeval French Literature. By Gaston Paris. (J. M. Dent 
and Co, 1s. net.)—This volume belongs to the series of “Temple 
Primers.” M. Paris has the ease of exposition which comes from 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. It is no slight task to give 
a lucid and practically complete account of the literature of so 
long a period. M. Paris traces the origin of the poems about 
which he writes, and gives some valuable illustrations of history 
by setting forth the political tendencies of the works which he 
describes. The English in which the primer is written is not 
unsusceptible of correction. “This poem in the vulgar was sung 
by women dancing.” This should be “in the vulgar tongue or 
dialect,”—“ juxta rusticitatem” is the Latin, which might mean, 
only that the original is not given, “bordering on vulgarity.” In 
the following, “they do not go so far as to deny sovereign rights, 
but they pretend to submit their exercises to the will of the 
Barons,” pretend should be claim. 


Hugh Price Hughes as We Knew Him. (H. Marshall and Son. 
1s.)—This little volume contains tributes of affection appreciative 
of Mr. Price Hughes’s work from some who were associated with 
him in his Christian enterprises, or had other opportunities of 
estimating his high qualities. After a brief notice by the Dean 
of Westminster come nine papers which describe the man from 
various points of view. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, for instance, speaks 
of him chiefly as a journalist and politician. Others, as Mr. Mark 
Guy Pearse and “Sister Lily,” speak of his work in the West 
London Mission. There isa striking agreement in the tone of 
personal affection which every one uses in writing of him. 


Charters and Documents Relating to the Burgh of Paisley. Edited, 
with Introduction, by W. M. Metcalfe,D.D. (Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley. 21s. net.)—The town of Paisley grew up round the 
monastery, which, founded in 1172—this was the date of the 
settling of the monks in their abode—became one of the richest 
houses in Scotland. It was promoted to the rank of an Abbey 
in course of time, and its rise in wealth and honour meant the rise 
of the town also. It went the way of the religious houses in the 
sixteenth century, but the burgh was firmly enough established 
to prosper without it. All this, and the later development of 
Paisley up to the year 1625, will be found set forth generally in 
Dr. Metcalfe’s careful introduction. We may remark, in refer- 
ence to a recent contention, that Paisley Abbey at least was 
destroyed by the Reformers. Archbishop Hamilton stood stoutly 
in its defence, and must certainly be acquitted of any share in its 
downfall. 





We have received the Report of the International Congress for the 
Welfare and Protection of Children, edited by Sir William Chance, 
Bart. (P. 8. King and Son, 2s. 6d. net). The Congress was held 
at the Mansion House, London, July 15th to 18th, under the 
presidency of Earl Beauchamp, and was attended by a great 
number of Guardians and managers and teachers of Colleges, 
schools, and institutions of various kinds, as well as by represen- 
tatives from the United States, France, Italy, Austria, and 
Germany. 


Britain’s Homes: a Study of the Empire’s Heart Disease. By 
George Haw. (Clarion Office. 2s. 6d.)—We cannot help mistrusting 





all views of the housing question which are taken 
political standpoint. The commissioners of party newspapers ar 
too apt to have their conclusions fixed beforehand. Hete ig ¥ 
Haw saying that “the main reasons why country people flock 
into towns are because of the scarcity of cottages in their natiy 
villages, and of the foul and overcrowded state of so many count; . 
houses.” There are thousands of villages and hamlets where és 
house accommodation is quite satisfactory, probably better than 
is to be found in any country of the world, but they suffer as 
much from this depopulation as the rest. The truth is that the 
average countryman does not care as much about this evil as he 
ought. He goes away because he gets better wages, because the 
town is more amusing than the village, because the most profitable 
agricultural work is made scarce by agricultural depression, 
The farmer has to dispense with wheat and turnip hoeing ag 
much as he can because it does not pay him to doit. His only 
chance of getting on is by diminishing many out-of-pocket 
expenses as much as possible. Mr. Haw’s animus is shown plainly 
enough when he denounces the Agricultural Rates Act. Does he 
think that the labourer is likely to be benefited in respect of 
better accommodation, or of anything else, if the Act were 
repealed ? 


from the 


New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1902. (Eyre and Spottis. 
woode.)—This volume is full of interesting facts ; Specially 
interesting because in more than one important matter New 
Zealand has taken the lead. The population in 1901 was 787,657, 
showing an increase in fifteen years of 198,271; the Maoris 
number 43,193, showing an increase of more than 3,000 in five 
years, and being almost the same as in 1878. The figures indicate 
a difficulty in counting, but it is clear that the race is not 
diminishing. The Public Debt is £52,966,447. The Income-tax 
produces £179,000; as it stands at sixpence in the pound, one 
penny produces only £30,000. Incomes of £300 and under are 
exempt, and all incomes are liable to this deduction. On the 
other hand, incomes above £1,000 pay one shilling in the pound. 
But these figures, regard being had to the amount of the Debt, 
are scarcely satisfactory. The Revenue is £5,582,503 ; not quite a 
third of this comes from railways. The cost of the railways was 
£18,170,722, and the net income, after paying working expenses, 
£622,349, or £3 8s. 6d. per cent. 


We have received Who’s Who, 1903 (A. and C. Black, 5s. net), 
a book now so well established in the public favour that it is 
needless to say anything about it. It grows in size; we are all 
becoming distinguished now. Part I. contains four pages. It 
gives the table of the Royal Family and the year’s obituary. 
Part Ii. counts fifteen hundred and twenty-eight pages, with 
perhaps an average of twelve names on each. We are not far off 
the “upper twenty thousand.”——-From the same publishers we 
have also the Englishwoman’s Year Book (2s. 6d. net).——With 
these we may mention the “ Daily Mail” Year Book, edited by 
Percy L. Parker (Amalgamated Press Office, 1s.), claiming to give 
«20,000 Facts of the Day, Biographies, Tables, &c.” ; and “ Know- 
ledge” Diary and Scientific Handbook (Knowledge Office, 3s. net). 

We have received the yearly volumes of the following maga- 
zines :—The Church Worker (Church of England Sunday School 
Institute, 2s. 4d.) ; Young People, edited by the Rev. Ernest F. H. 
Capey (G. Burroughs) ; The Boys’ and Girls’ Companion (Church 
of England Sunday School Institute, 1s. 6d.); the Christmas 
Number of the Sunday Magazine (Isbister and Co., 5s.) is Bundy inthe 
Greenwood, by Harold Begbie, illustrated by Gordon Browne.— 
With these we may mention Little Edelweiss in Switzerland, by 
Marion Rivett-Carnac (Duckworth and Co., 3s. 6d.) ; Bright Evening 
Thoughts for Little Children, selected and arrangsd by Adelaide 
L. J. Gossett (G. Allen, 2s.) 

New Epitions.—A Five Years’ Course of Bible and Prayer-Book 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute. 
2s.) Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. With Notes 
by R. Kearton, and Photographs taken from Nature. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a really valuable addition to the Selborne 
literature. Mr. Kearton’s notes indicate the practised and 
interested observer, and the photographs are excellent. Social 
England. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., and J. 58. Mann, M.A. 
(Same publishers. 14s. net.)—The third volume (Henry VIII. to 
Elizabeth) of the handsome illustrated edition. In the “ Little 
Library” (Methuen and Co.) The Ingoldsby Legends, with Notes 
and Introduction by J. B. Atlay, M.A., 2 vols. (3s. net). In the 
“New Century Library” (Nelson and Sons) Jane Eyre, by 
Charlotte Bronté (2s. net), and Westward Ho! by Charles 
Kingsley (2s. net). False Cards. By Havley Smart. (Ward 
and Lock. 6d.) 


Teaching: Year I. 
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The Society for the Protection of Birds (2 Hanover Square, W.) 
has published some pretty little Christmas Cards (1s.—2s. 6d. 
per dozen) which are designed to commend the cause. Here is an 
easy way of helping forward a good work. 








Cueistuas NumBers.—We have received the Ladies’ Field, the 
King, Country Life, the Queen, Pears’ Annual, Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 











“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


DAINTY AND INEXPENSIVE 
NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 


CATALOGUE (containing 750 Illustrations) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
“ SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 











The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
gtarch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


A WONDERFUL RECORD. 


ore ao POLICYHOLDERS - £171,628,843 

TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO NIVING POLICYROLDERS £65,123,865 
PAID IN ghee OVER - - £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HA - = = = £72;000;000 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 

of guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE: EXTENDED 

INS RANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
b. Cc. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial). 
“Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RipER HaGearp, in “ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 








. (18'- per dozen bottles. 
Price ... (10,6 per dozen half bottles. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rnsh-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55,-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 


MONTE PIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard, ich orders to be sent to the "Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 


} Delivered free in London. 





GERMS CAUSE PIMPLES, 


VINOLIA SOAP 


PREVENTS THEM. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—1i0 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lacan, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulam. 
—- Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polk Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputabie, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT fears General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, ‘A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


AERTEX 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Illustrated Price-List of fwil range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
a a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Dept ts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names. 


By pT to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
Electric Fittings of ali kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
ef Freuch, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 

in London. Antique Orientai Jars mounted as Lamps—a S speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 

her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at ni, ght. Sole Depot 

in London for the Magnificent Art Meta! productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
dllustrated Cataiogues or Special Designs on eqaheation. Estimates free. 











178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory —BOYLE ST., W. 


The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intevding Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selectious of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and au estimate, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 














IT IS MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

| R | Ss Fish es. /11 per doz. Dipner Napkins, 5/6 ; per dcz, 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/ 


nee Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each.” Strong Huckaback 
Samples and Towels, 4/6 per doz. Koller Towel- 


pine dg D A M A Ss K ling, -3per yd. Dusters, trom 3/3 per 


z. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 














| FIRST SPECTACLES 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
| which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
VISION ! ; full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
| OUR EYES, by 
@ Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S 
H EADACH ES s|  Post-free One Shilling, fro m J Strand, 
| Loudon, W.c 
UNIVERSI TY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


IMPERFECT | | should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
| tion of the Eyes see 
Consultations Sie 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


ASSURANCES may nay be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The os aged 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 


ee 8S PALL WALL, Se. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Minucing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ........... essere seers .-£460,000,000, 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


Adams (B.), The New Eimpire, cr 8V0 ..........cccecsesseeseeeesees (Macmillan) net 60 
Anstie (J.), Colloquies of Common People, cr &vo ... (Smith & Eider) 106 
Barine (A.), La Grande Mademoiselle, 1627-1652, er 8vo.. (Putuam) 12,6 
Bartrum (E.), The Book of Pears and Plums, er 8vo... (Lane) net 26 
Begbie (H.), Bundy in the Greenwood, cr 8vo (Ishister) 50 
Bennett (J. ), Barnaby Lee, er 8vo ...... .( Warne) 60 
Birt (H. N.), Downside : the History 4 
Brown (C.), Talks to Children ou Bingen’ s Holy War, cr '8¥0 «.(Allenson) 26 
Butler (H. C.), The Story of Athens, cr 8vo. (Warne) net 6,0 
Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of ‘Paisley, i638. 1665, 4to 
(A: Gardner) net 21/0 
Clay (F.), Modern School Buildings, imp 8V0 .......cececceesesees (Batsford) net 25.0 
Coe (G. A.), Religiou of a Mature ‘Mind, cr 8vo. .. (Revell) net 5 0 
Compton (H.), A Scourge of the Sea, cr 8vo ... (Everett) 36 
Cromarty (D.), Lauder ‘and her Lovers, cr 8Vo......... fodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Daily Lections for Every Morning and Ey ening throughout the Year, 
ESS RRS SR NS NE Sey CARR (Rivingtons) net 22'6 
Davidson (A. B.), Biblicaland Literary Essays, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Dearden (H. W.), Words of Counsel, Cr 8V0...........0ccceeeceseeeeesceeeerees ces (Bell) 36 
Digby (W.), Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena. (W. Hutchinson) net 60 
Donaldson (A. B.), The Bishopric of Truro, 1877-1902, 8vo (Rivingtons) net 14.9 


















Down (E. A.), Our Life in Paradise, cr 8V0 ..........cc cee essen (Rivingtons) net 50 
Fitzgerald (J. B.), The Kingdom that Never Came, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 60 
Harcourt (G. J.), Soldiers of the King, 8vo................4 (Gale & Polden) net 30 


Hayward (F. H.), Reform of Moral and Biblical Criticism (Sonnensc hein) 46 
Hearn (L.), Stray Leaves from Stray Literature, er 8vo ...(Gay & Bird) net 60 
Henderson (M. 8.), Three Centuries of North Oxfords hire (E. Arnold) net 50 
Home (P.), The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, 4to 

Eyre & Spo ttiswoode) net 7/6 
Housman (L.), Bethlehem: a Nativity Play, er BeO ss cacvenctes (Meemillan) net 3.0 
Jones (F. A.), Famous Hymns and their Authors annie: & Stoughton) 60 
Jordan (W. G. ), Prophetic Ideas and Ideals, er Svo.. eseseeeeeee(REVE]]) net 3/6 
Lee (G. S.), The Lost Art of Reading, er BVO . a (Putuam) 76 
Lindsay (P.), Recollections of a Roy: ral Palace, cr ‘8v0 weoeeee(0. Murray) net 7,6 
Lindsay (T. M.), The Church and the Ministry in the ‘Early Centuries, 

SII ink coh cslstniadvagicsidainseaksamubbiiah aedpenesskensnnGceinias veceibe (Hodder & Stou ghton) 106 
Lipsett (H. C.), Lord Curzon in India, 1898-1903, er 8v0............64 (Everett) 2/6 
Lucas (T.), Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers, cr8vo (Spon) net 80 
Ludlow (J. M.), Incentives for Life, Personal and Public, cr Svo0 (Revell) net 3.6 
McCulloch (H.), Written in Florence: Last Verses, cr 8vo Lapin (Dent) net 50 
Mell (P. H.), Biological Laboratory Methods, er §vo......... (Macmillan) net 6,6 
Montgomery (R.), Supplement to Montgomery’s Licensing Laws, svo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 3/6 
Moor (C.), Marina De La Rey, cr 8v0...........sccccorsesessseeseeess (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Morey (W. C.), The Government of New York, its History and Administra- 

SII chncac tus seasinhstiniep: Anda ashexidehsnnascine bap waded tee ienuiegal (Macmillan) net 3,0 
Myers (J. L.), History of Rome for Middle and Upper Forius of Schools, 

NEM sa pao ce ec acecek cos psctcaenss te ssahisacpossorsabancsacedtsanesedeuccusent (Rivingtons) 5/0 
Nichols (R. L.), English Pleasure Gardens, Sv« (liacmittan) net 170 
Nisbet (H.), Mistletoe Manor, cr 8vo . sevvectensc( Oe) OO 
Olcott (M.), Poems, cr 8vo ........... ‘(Lane) net 36 
Overton (J. H.), The Nonjurors, 8v ..(Swith & Elder) 160 
Pogson (G. A.), Germany and its Trade, Cr 8V0 wo... .cecceeseeeseeseeeeees (Harper) 36 
Powell (H. L.), History in Biography, Vol. IV., 12mo (Black) 26 
Poynton (C. H.), Romance of Ashby-de-la-Zouch Castle...(A. Gardner) net 60 
Reeks (H. C.), Common Colics of the Horse, er 8vo ............ (Bailliere) net 
Remington (F.), John Ermine of the Yellowstone, cr 8vo_......(Maemillan) 60 
Renouf (Sir P. Le Page), Egyptological and Philological Essays, Vol. 1., 

RENO sss catecs paves ossasdaarsessivess hspesssnesssivegvecspesers (Williams & Norgate) net 25.0 
Report of Church Congress, Northampton, ES (Bemrose) net 106 
Richman (I. B.), Rhode Island: its Making & its Meaning. 2 vols. (Putnam) 210 
Russell (G. W. E.), Henry Cary Shuttleworth, er 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Sedgwick (W.), Man's Position in the Universe, cr 8vo ......... (G. Allen) net 60 
Stokes (W.) and others, Selected Papers on Oper rativeand Clinical Surgery, 
...(Builliére) net 10/0 
......(Lane) net 36 
ae ‘(Stockwell) net 26 




























vO 
Tabb (J. B.), Later Lyrics, 18mo 
Thomas (J.), The Iris, and other Poems, er 8v0.. 





Trumbull (H. C.), Old Time Student V olunteers, CF BVO sesscsess (Revell) net 36 
‘Twenty-five Years in Seventeen Pri sons, by “ No.7” (F. E. Robinson) net 36 
Van Pelt (J. V.), A Discussion of Composition, cr 8Vvo ...... (Macmillan) net 86 


Van Tyne (C. H.), The Loyalists iu the American Revolution, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net &6 
Vid Eastern Telegraphic Social Code, 8v0.............::...00008 (R. Atkinson) net 50 
Viljoen (Ben), My Reminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War (Hood & Douglas) 6,0 
Wild (A. G.), Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his Relations and 
ING III . invasictisdsesiasr ste annnscosiina tiasisenevesnetasl (Williams & Norgate) net 46 
Wit and Wisdom of Edgar Saltus (The), cr 8vo .. (Greening) 36 





————_____ 
[sees ORPHAN CORPORATYIOy. 


President—The Lord Archbisho of CANT 
Vice-President — The Earl of CRANBRUUK Og. L 


‘oys’ School— 
ST. EDMUND'S: *SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 


ST, MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY. ‘Herts, 
S erts; GWES 
South Wales, A, » MANORDILO, 
250 Orphan Children of Clergymen of the Church of England 
a and educated at these Schools free of all cost fey talon pos 4 hwnd 
enauce, . 


£8,500 per anuum is required from voluntary sources to support these Schools, 
There is a deficit this year amounting to £700, 
Subscriptions and donations are earnestly solicited. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMOND, 
E. L. BECKWITH, J.P., Treasurer, 
Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, Secretary, 


Office : 35 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.w, 
NTEPNEY, AND BOW FOUNDATION. 


The GOVERNORS of the above "Foundation PROPOSE to APPOINT 
HEAD-MASTER of the COOPERS’ COMPANY'S SCHOOL, Tredog m4 
aoe baie 7 Suiias A a sii 

he Schoo uildings, which include ee u d= Labora . 
Chemistry and Physics, accommodate 450 boys, pon goo now ye! har 
mencing Salary £100 per annum, with a Capitation payment of £1. a 

Without residence. 

No application wili be considered from any one who has not had a Universit y 
education and obtained Honours. He must be registered or qualitied tor 
registration in Column ‘‘B”’ of the Teachers’ Register. Maximum age 45, 

Applications, with Testimonials which should not exceed three in num) er, 
must be sent here on forms which can be obtained from the undersigned not 
later than Monday, January 5th next. 

A Pension Fund can be established under Clause 85 of the Scheme, 

Canvassing in a or by letter will disqualify. 

HENRY PELHAM BOYER, Clerk to the Governors, 
Coopers’ Hall, 


71 Basinghall Street, London, E.C, 
December 9th, 1902. 


GTEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION. 


The GOVERNORS of the above Foun: Foundation PROPOSE to APPOINT 
HEAD.-MISTRESS for their Girls’ School, known as the COBORN SCHOOL, 
and situated at 31 and 33 Bow Road, E. 

The School has accommodation for 300 pupils, is equipped with good modern 
buildings, including Laboratory, and is at present nearly full, Fixed salary. 
£100 per annum, Capitation payment of £1. 

Without residence. 

No application will be considered from any one who has not had a University 
education and obtained Honours. She must be registered or qualified for 
registration in Column ‘‘ B” of the Teachers’ Register. Maximum age 40, 
Applications, with Testimonials which should not exceed three in number, 
must be sent here on forms which can be obtained from the undersigned not 
later than Monday, January 5th next. 

A Pension Fund can be established under Clause 85 of the Scheme. 
Canvassing in person © or by letter will disqualify. 

ENRY PELHAM BOYER, Clerk to the Governors, 
Coopers’ Hall, 


71 Basinghall Street, London, E.C, 
_ December 9th, 1902. 


CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON.—The Services of a 
WOMAN ASSISTANT TEACHER, qualified to teach the subjects set 
out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education, and specially 
qualified to teach History, are required at the Hackney Pupil- Teachers’ School, 
Tottenham Road, Ball’s Pound Road, N. 
Salary: £130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165 pe: 
annum. 
Applications to be made on Form 40 P.-T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this form can be 
obtained trom the Acting Clerk of the Board. If a written application is 
made for one, it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope 
or wrapper. 
Applications must be received by the ACTING CLERK OF THE BOARD, 
School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., not later than the 
first post on Monday morning, January 12th, 1903. 
Applicants who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
in the Board’s Pupil-Teachers’ Schools cun have the Forms 40 P.-T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee on informing the Acting Clerk of the 
Board on or before January 12th, 1903. 
All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
**P.-T. Schools.” 
Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to the London terminus, and, if necessary, hotel 
expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If application for such pay- 
ments is made, it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers; but. if a candi- 
date after being nominated refuses to take up the appointment, these expense 
will not, be allowed. 
Applicants who do not receive, on or before January 24th, 1903, a summons to 
attend before the Committee, will understand that they have not been included 
in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not be further 
communicated with. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON PROPOSE 

to APPOINT a CLERK OF THE BOARD, who will be required to give 
his whole time to the Board, and not to hold or accept any other office, appoint- 
ment, or engagement. The salary will be £1,200 a year. The limits of age 
will be,—minimum 30 years, maximum 50 years, on December 4th, 12. 
The Board, however, do not bind themselves to appoint any candidate. Per- 
sonal canvassing for the post will be considered a disqualification.—Forms of 
application may be obtained at the Offices of the Board, Victoria Embankment 
— W.C., and must be — in an envelope marked outside “ Applieca- 
tion for Post of Clerk of the Board,” so as to reach the ACTING CLERK OF 
THE BOARD not later the at Wednesday, January 14th, 1903, 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION.— 

The present Mathematical Head-Master having resigned on appoint- 
ment to the George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, the GOVERNORS are 
prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 
the MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. The salary is £300 per annum, and 
the candidate appointed must enter on his duties at the earhest possible date. 
—A pplications, with statement of age and copies of testimonials, must be sent 
tot the SEC RETARY on or before Friday, 26th inst. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 

disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 

Half a Milliou Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 


























Wood (W.), Saved from the Waters, cr DvD iseeciensovecoevss soeeeosesiND kin) net 26 
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A FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL standing on high ground. 
ident, The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 
Prosii’Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Exq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant 
ter and House Master at Clifton College. . 
rand Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy 
at ondon Matriculation Classes. > 
w NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 16th, 1903. An Entrance 
Class Scholarship of the value of £20 for one year, and one. or more 
Entrance Exhibitions will be awarded at the Entrance Examination to 
Candidates if of sufficient merit. 
For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, late 
scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Mistress in the Cam- 
peer High School. Not more than 20 taken. Fine open position ; modern 
sr aahed house. Special attention to health and physical development. 
¥ ces: the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge (the President 


ey ao College); the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Woodlands, 


Sevenoaks. 
cHOOL HOME FOR BOY S.— 
Mr. C. E. FREEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, &c. Mr. Freeman was educated at Haileybury and Caius College, 

Cambridge, and has been a Schoolmaster 16 years. Mrs. Freeman is a trained 

nurse, and well qualified to look after the health of the pupils.—Address, 

Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk, 


| gation EASTBOURNE. — High-class School 











for Gentlemen’s Daughters (Boarders only).—Beautifully situated on 
Perfect sanitation. Good staff of Resident Mistresses and 


high ground. 1 ‘ : : 3 i 
Special care of delicate girls.—Mrs. and Miss DODWELL 


Visiting Professors. 
KINGSFORD. 
OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls.—84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. Reference kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton- 
Baynes, Mrs. E. I. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss M. H. 
DOWNES, B.A.(Lond.), Head-Mistress. 


DAME’S SCHOOL, QUEEN’S GATE, for LITTLE 

ONES, just started under an experienced and successful Mistress. 
Mrs. CHARLES THYNNE warmly recommends the above, and will gladly 
answer inquiries by letter first addressed to her, 104 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 

Golf, &c. 


TTALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 

















(8 miles from London).—First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Fine old country house, beautifui 
grounds and playing-field. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 


Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling, &c.—The Misses FENTON. 





Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 





Boarding Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39, Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5, Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


IRLS' PUB: 





PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 
ead-Mistress -Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 


Boarding Houses licensed by the Council :— 
23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham ; Head of the House, Miss Dingwall. 
Methven, South Side, Clapham Common; Head of the House, Mrs. 
James. 
S. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common; Head of the House, Mrs. 
F. Woodhouse. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School, or 
from the HEADS of the BOARDING HOUSES, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SHKAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs, University, the Principals of Bedford & Hollo way Colleges, and others. 


HIVERING EAST LONDON.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, 

Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E., URGENTLY PLEADS for HELP 

to provide food and fuel for East London starving but honest poor. Every 

pound provides 200 hot free children’s meals, or 40 sacks of coal and coke, 

Clothing, old or new, much needed. Terrible destitution and suffering. 
Cheques and orders crossed London and South-Western Bank. 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. — CHAIR OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—In accordance with the terms of Section 6, 
Sub-Section 4, of the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889, and of Ordinance No. 151 
(General No. 34) under the said Act, the University Court of the University of 
St. Andrews invite applications for the office of PROFESSOR of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY in the University, which will be rendered vacant by the resig- 
nation of Professor William Knight, LL.D. The person appointed will be 
required to conduct classes qualifying for Graduation in Arts, and to enter 
upon his duties on Thursday, October Ist, 1903, from which date the appoint- 
ment will take effect. Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testi- 
monials, must be lodged, on or before SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28ru, 1903, 
with the undersigned, from whom further information regarding the duties 
and emoluments attached to the Chair may be obtained. Candidates are 
particularly requested NOT to call on the Electors. Due intimation will be 
tes to those selected for interview.—JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and 
gistrar. 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY 
REQUIRES an ASSISTANT SECRETARY. He must be a man of 
University distinction, and in full sympathy with the principles of the Society. 
His age mnst not exceed 35. Salary £250.—Application for further particulars 











AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. erences :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K, Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton ey the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G., the 
i Se Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 





HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former — and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, 


SS TYROL.— Fraulein WINTER (German 

State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
platz, RECEIVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home 
life. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, painting. 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 
George's, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA. 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Geutlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymuastics and drilling, Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 
Oo 


T H &5 C LE. && 
RAMSGATE. 


Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 


i" R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ALISBURY SCHCOL.—FOUR CHAFYN GROVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on JANUARY 29th, 1903.—For 
full particulars address Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 




















G £8, 








ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
~—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 
FRENCH FAMILY, with excellent references, would 
Lf like to have EDUCATED ENGLISHMAN wishing to learn French 
as PENSION NATRE for Christmas Vacation or longer.—LE CLERC, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, Paris, 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


OODFORD COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODFORD, 

ESSEX. HEADMASTER, W. RHEAM, BSc.Lond. Very healthy 
district. Detached Schoolrooms, Laboratory, and Lavatories. Good grounds 
and playing-field. Boys prepared for the Professions or Commercial Life. 
Special attention to delicate boys. 


RESDEN.—Oxford Graduate recommends FRAU 

WAGNER'S Comfortable PENSION at 28 REICHSSTRASSE, Dresden, 
to those wishing to study German, Music, &c. The Pension has been fre- 
quented for many years by a continual succession of Oxford and Cambridge 
men. 














ERBY SCHOOL offers Public School Life and Training. 

Preparation on the Classical Side for the Universities. The Moderu 
Side affords a sound preparation for commercial life, including shorthand, 
book-keeping, and foreign correspondence. Fees low and inclusive.—Head- 
Master, P. K. TOLLIT, M.A. (late Scholar of Magd. Col., Oxford). 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65—£55 per 

annum. Additional Boarding House next Term, which begins JANUARY 23rd. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address to Rev. HEAD-MASTER,. 


gt hag eae GRANGE - OVER - SANDS.—HOME 








SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Education by fully qualified Staff. 
Healthy situation overlooking Morecambe Bay. Swedish drill, games, tennis, 
hockey, &c.—Principal, Miss RANSOME (Camb. Teachers’ Cert.) 


NDIAN MISSIONS, CIVIL SERVICE, AND ARMY. 


HINDUSTANI (Urdu) Conversation, Reading and Writing TAUGHT by 
an Undergraduate of Calcutta University. Terms moderate. Hours arranged, 














to be made to ALFRED BOURNE, Esq., 114 to 116 Temple Chambers, 
London, E,C, 


—Address, PARSICK, 17 Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 
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Q\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A BESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN aid in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s.: 
Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial, Section, Rae erery, fee, 
26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3.— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—_SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years: fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa- 
_ write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 

eneva,. 


\VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

As the post of Principal has become vacant owing to the appointment of Miss 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the New Day Training College under the 
London County Council, Miss MARGARET S. YOUNG (B.A. Lond.), Assistant 
Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls and formerly Resident 
Lecturer at the Training College (1892-97), has, with the consent of the 
Governors and Head-Mistress of the above School, kindly undertaken to act as 
Principal of the College during the Michaelmas Term, pending the appointment 
-of a new Principal. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
Other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss M. S. 
YOUNG, Cambridge Traiming College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Edueation.. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ee’ BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish driil.—For Avnual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
Ci OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied, Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-tields 
tive acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.— Prospectus and full particulars on application. 

















ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 

Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gyninasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 
Successes include University Schoiarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &c. A New Biock will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms, Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent heaith record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Qxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application, 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villaa FEW GIRLS, 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to conver- 

sational German. Music, instrumental, vocal; French, Drawing, Painting. 

Excellent opportursties for hearing high-class music. References: English 

and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders.—Miss 
HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


RIVATE FRENCH FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and 
FAMILY COMFORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. Moderate terms, 
French lessons,—LEY MARIE, 4 bis, Rue d’Estrées-Invalides, Paris, 

















= 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL Cort 
CIRENCESTER. OLLEQGg, 
- Land oe a ~ EDWARD VII. 
or nd - owners, nts, ur: > i i + 
Iearmecmenen erations. 
or Prospectus a e PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS. TUESDAY, nell 8rd, 


MONTICA’S SBCHOOyY 
TADWORTH, SUBBEY, 


Ss? 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 


Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 











PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


Lir .? on BANK SCHOOL 
ST. ANDREWS. ; 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 


Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


R. J. C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR. 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Large garden; tennis, &c. ; cricket and fishing to be had; beagles in 
neighbourhood.—Address : Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol, 








S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, w. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. COGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, é 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 8) 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER I8th. 


EEOHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rey. 

C. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT,near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 
position, 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. MHealhy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. 8. Hanbwy, 

Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 

Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 

equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 

the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A, 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground. Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon). 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics, Games. Special care to delicate girls. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First: 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities, Excellent 

premises on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 

SCHOOL, 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 






































The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


ROMS G@E,0O V8 SCHOOL 


SPRING TERM, 1903, OPENS TUESDAY, January 20th, Two House 
Exhibitions of £25 and Two Choir Scholarships of £30 are offered in December. 
—Apply to Head-Master, F, J. R. HENDY, M.A, 
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PASSED FOR THE SERVICES, JULY, 1902 


The following NINE sent up last July direct fron School. 
All First Try: 







i ee ¢ D. S. Eaintert............. Mth... Marks: 11,743 

For WOOLWICH “U J. K. L. Fitzwilliams... 36th ...... pS 10,926 
pA | Pe 8,625 

- Tre E. ~ artes ay, 7,949 

NDHUBST ...... y Stee a: ee ‘ 7,211 

For 84 L. M. C. Hartopp ...... 128th |... "7178 
*W. EK. 8. Digby ......... 139th 9° 7,058 

For INDIAN FORESTS . = R. Blanford.. Ist pe 9,722 
. Nic mous. 76th 2,134 





For H.M.S. BRIT ANNIA.. 
FAILED: NONE. *(Declined W. ia Cadetship.) ’ 
EXAM. FOR SCHOLARSHIPS MARCH 19rH-20rH. 
Particulars from Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
gchool boys. Charming Devonshire * village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 
~\ RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis. —Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVE 


BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 14twe.— 

Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue francaise. Les lecons de francais, aussi bien que les 
lecons d’allemand, ou autre langue ¢trangére, sout onnées a la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature a la Sorbonne. —P ‘our 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Reférences :—Mrs. Beuson, Lady Evans, M. le aa Ménégoz, F, Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth. 


YARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois, 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &e. Univ niversity Examinauon & Inspection, 

















)PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. us.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR, 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SLX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars appiy Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


W INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 

KINDERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES. 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 7} to 164 guineas a year. 
Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 20rn.—A. R. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particuiars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Gir!s? English, Continentai?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
relia ible informaticn & prospectuses gratis of personally i inspec ted esta blishments. 


OWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROW.—Rev. W. G. 
PRICE, M.A., and Mr. J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A., RECEIVE BOYS, 7-15, to 

be prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy situation. 
Grounds 30 acres. Small classes, individual tuition. Due attention to Games. 
Cobs kept for riding. 45 boys. Two or Three Vacancies. 

















7 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 3 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs. —Prospect tus, flies. HE ISS. 


ck ex k 2S Se 80H OO L. 


VACANCIES in Church House and Preparatory School for next Term. 
Election to Howse and Navy Class Scholarships at Christmas.—Apply to Rev. 
R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mi anager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C, 
YATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU TORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
Ils. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


MO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London. - "Telephone No. 1884 (Gerrard), 




















I ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. —THEISM i is a 

reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at i and 7, 


ITAMMERING.—School for the Treatment and Educa- 
tion of Boys and Young People suffering from Impediments in the Speech 
<ouducted by Mr. E. GRIERSON,—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Backward Boys 
2lso received.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
(Cons ulting Rooms), or Goldington Road, Bedford le 











o* OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


Estas.isuep 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE “RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE kikapow. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
} JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 





T r E WwW R I (ae ae. RO 
sition ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and care. 
fully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Testimonials from many literary persons, (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balbam, London, S.W 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss I lL NIC HOLSON, 13 Lh Lloyd Square, London, W.C 


haan ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Priucipal—OLIVER _ EWAN. 
The greatest living authority on shorthand.””"—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


Fess CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
P! 
54 BAKER : STREET, Ww. 








Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


IS mera or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,’ by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 





Steamers. | Bristol | Jamaica 
(depart) (arrive) 
Port Antonio ... ove ess eee 2nd Jan. 


3rd Jan. 
17th Jan. 
Returning from Jamaica fortuightly. 


Port Royal 
Port Morant 


16th Jan. 
30th Janu. 





20th Dec, | 


Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £15-£25 single, £52-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. tad 
Axe, London ; or at their offices in Liv erpool, Bristol and Manchester. 


29 PALESTIN VE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 

= class returu ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, aud 26 days’ 
Cruise. 

£10 10 § SWISS SKATING, Ski-ing, Tobogganing, and Sleighing parties. 

S- «@ ROME TOURS, 7 days’ hotel accommodation, and return ticket. 





Full partic sulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN,5 Endsleigh Gardens, London N W 
WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods a rates, 


By the magnificeut vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 

29 _COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 
-\RIENT COMPANY’ S PLEASURE CRUISES by 

their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Portugal, Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 25th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas. 

PES { F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 

anagers \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.5 Avenue, London, E.C. 

For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 

West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS AT 3p. TO 9p. IN 
THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post-free on appli- 
cation, a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from 
the published prices of which the above liberal discount is alowed.—GILBERT 
and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 














T “ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 

Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Laue. Established 1809, 


OOKS. —Libra aries and Single Volumes Purchased for 
Cash. Utmost value given. Rare “Books supplied. Please state wants 
Catalogues free. Special bargains: Lingard’s History, 10 vols., Library Edition 
(£5 5s.), 32s. 64. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illustrated (£12 12s.), £6 63. 
Books wanted, ~ List free. F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo, 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders s promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


EVERSIONS and ‘LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1335, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
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VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per 11b. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, ” Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
**comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Pranch : 








22 Albert Embankment, S. Ww. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, BOOKSELLERS, announce that 
they HAVE REMOVED trom 143 Oxford ‘Street, to much larger premises at 
153 OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their command will enable 
them to keep the largest stock of current literature in London. 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW 
BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at 
net prices. A copy sent post-free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, London. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Each Work OFFERED.—AIl have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’'s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’ Ss 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848 ; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; ; Excursion to Br ightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823: 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814 ; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808 ; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843 ; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vels., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann's Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14- 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work crap tera 
4vols., 1889; Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 
Tennyson’ sIn Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; ‘Henley’ s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations ; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890 ; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’ s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley’ s Deer Parks, 
1867; White's Selborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, 3 ‘vols. ., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old "Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s 
Richard IIL, 1862 ; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first ‘edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books ‘for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants. —BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
&e. Sporting aud Alpine Books, &e. Rare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

















OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 
Richard ITI., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols. ; 


Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO..55 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, including many books suitable for Xmas Presents, post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bx oksel lier, 57 W1GMORE ST. « We 








(SoLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &e. 
MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
Price ONE SHILLING’ ow Appti ication to 
60 HAY MARKET, 5. Ww. 
LLIS AND ELVEY, 


K DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. 


Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
Libraries Purchased, Valuations 


“ARRISON AND SONS, Booksellers and Publishers, S, 
59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
The latest Books on all subjects. Orders executed and despatched on the 
day of receipt at full discount prices, 
Catalogues free by post. 





—— 


“There is sorrow on the Sea,” 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVEp,. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted, 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED, 
President—The Earn CADOGAN, K.G, 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 

26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S' LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N 7 
weekly exchange of books at the heen a N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum. ) and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any addrese, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, [TALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
Arcade, Manchester. 


(Founded in 
1839.) 





pag at Barton 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art. 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 

Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality, Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE ~ COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN mane, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
THE PHANTOM MILLIONS. 


The Story of the Great 
French Fraud. By T. P. O'Connor. 1s. 
“ None of the novels of the year have been so breathlessly exciting.” —Quee. 


MICKY MOONEY, M.P. By Heten Savitz. With 
numerous clever Tilustrations by Nance. y Ruxton. 2s. 
* A remarkable funny sketch of Irish life.”—Country Life. “A racy and well 
illustrated story.”—Times. ‘ Rare rollick king humour.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“*He’s a quair bhoy is Michael."—Dundee Courier, 
Tilus- 


LIMELIGHT LAYS. By ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


trated by Rossi Ashton, [In the Press. 








1s, 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Limited, 
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Founded at the beginning of the 17th Century, 





Beg to notify that they are now shipping the ¥ 


ut 


1898 Vintage “Dry Imperial” 


CHAMPAGNE 


The produce of their own Vineyards 


of 2,500 acres of the finest growths. 


It can be purchased from their 


Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


DOSSSSSSSSHSSSSHSHSOSOSOSSOOSSOOOSOOVOSD 





Moet & Chandon’s 
| Champagne, 


The Triumph of Quality, 


7 The Cachet of Popular Approval, 
AND 


Choice of the 
World’s Great Nations. 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW ART BOOKS 


Suitable for the Private Library or 
for Presentation. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
A magnificent work, illustrating, in the most perfect manner, the finest old 
gardens existing in the country. 


IN ENGLAND AND SCUTLAND: 
Their Planning and Arrangement, 
Architectural and Ornamental Features, 
By H. INIGO TRIGGS. 
Containing 125 fine ‘Plates, reproduced in the most artistic manner, with 
historical and descriptive text. Forming a handsome folio volume bound in 
half-morocco, gilt, price £4 4s. net. . 





Folio, cloth gilt, price 36s. net. 


ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK 


OF THE XVIL,, XVILI., and XVIIIth CENTURIES. A Series 
of 50 Plates of drawings to scale, and sketches illustrating some of the best 
and most characteristic examples of chimney-pieces, panelling, staircases, 
doors, screens, dc. 
By HENRY TANNER, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 

This is the first book devoted entirely to the illustration of Interior Wood- 
work—that is to say, Architectural Fittings as distinct from Furniture—and to 
its preparation the author has devoted considerable time and study. 





Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE 


AND ROME. A Sketch of its Historic Developmeut. By W. J. 
ANDERSON, Author of ‘‘ The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy,” 
and R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 300pp. of text, with 185 Illustrations frum 
photographs and drawings. 
This volume forms a condensed history of the two great classic styles, and is 
jllustrated by a charming series of views and details of the principal ornaments. 





Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 2is. net. 


BARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND, An Historical and Descriptive Acconnt 
of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods, 15v0-1625. By J. ALFRED 
GOTCH, F.S.A. With 300 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs of 
picturesque old Mansions and Manor Houses of the Periods, 
‘* The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English Renaissance. 
—Antiquary. 





Thick Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


for the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. Being a comparative view of all 
the styles of Architecture from the earliest period. By PROFESSOR 
BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., and BANISTER F, FLETCHER, 
A.R.1.B.A. Fourth Edition, rewritten, newly illustrated. Containing up- 
wards of 550 pages, with 256 Plates, one-half being from Photographs of 
Buildings, the other from specially prepared Drawings of Constructive and 
Ornamental Detail, with over 1,300 Illustrations. 
“ An idea) history of architecture.”—The Queen. 
‘A delightful book for the antiquary or intelligent general reader.”—The 
Antiquary. 
“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which is 
in itself a triumph of art.”—The Vaily News. 








Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


WINDOWS: A Book about Stained and 
Painted Glass. By LEWIS F. DAY. Second Edition, Revised, with up- 
wards of 250 Illustrations. : 

“« Contains a more complete account—technical and historical—of stained and 
painted glass than has previously appeared in this couytry.”—The 7J'imes. 





Demy 4to, art linen, gilt, £1 5s. net. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA. By 


LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD, Containing 300 Photographic INustrations 
of Chests, Couches, Sofas, Tables, Chairs, Settees, Clocks, Cupboards, Side- 
boards, Mirrors, Bedsteads, Desks, Escritoires, &c. 
A complete, authoritative, and elaborate handbook dealing with the entire 
ubject of Colonial Furniture, by a private collector of many years’ experience. 


Large 8vo, cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. 


A Study of the Decorative Treatment of Rooms during the Renaissance 
Period. Ky EDITH WHARTON and OGDEN CODMAN, Architect, With 
56 Full-page Photographic lllustrations. 
“ Should bein the library of every man and woman of means, for its advice is 
characterised by so much common sense as well as by the best of taste.”— 
Queen. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. An 


Enquiry into the Decorative Use of Lettering Past, Present, and Possible. 
By LEWIS F. DAY. With 200 Full-page and smaller Lustrations. <A 
companion volume to “‘ Alphabets, Old and New.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ARTIN NEEDLEWORK. A Book about 


Embroidery. By LEWIS F. DAY and MARY BUCKLE. With 125 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, revised. 
An invaluable Review of the Art and Practice of Embroidery. 
Imperial] 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 25s. net. 
DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES. 
A Series of 40 Coloured Plates, with 350 Studies of Detail. By J. FOORD. 
‘‘Each plate is, in line and composition, a faithful and realistic study from 
nature, the rendering of the flowers being strictly true to their originals, while 
suggesting their adaptation to decorative treatment.”—The Queen. 
“ A truly valuable and beautiful book.”—The Studio, ..« 
Detailed Prospectus of the above and New List of Finely Illustrated Books on 
Art and Architecture sent free on Application, 





B, T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn; London. 








THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence, | 





A First-class Medium for Advertisers tg 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 
writers on— 





HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 

STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
SHOOTING SERVICE TOPICS 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 

AGRICULTURE KENNEL 

FISHING COACHING, &c., &c, 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ ‘* Who’s Who.” 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C, J. 
Cornish, is entitled “‘ Prizes in the Land Lottery,” 


Among other Articles of interest, the current issue 
of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a further 
instalment of PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
SPORTING NATURALIST; the first of a Series of 
Articles entitled THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING; 
and Articles on CRICKET REFORM, WELLS AND 
WATER-FINDING, and Mr. William Arkwright’s 
“HISTORY OF THE POINTER.” The Animal of 
the Week is Lord Strathmore’s Aberdeen-Angus Heifer, 
*“Layia of Glamis.” 








The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be bought at less than fifteen 
guineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “Back to the 
Land,’ which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 
of the rural exodus. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN has made a new 
departure in publishing ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF ANIMALS FOR SALE. Owners of a Horse or Dog, or any 
other Animal, for Sale should not fail to send Photographs with 
their Advertisement, which will be published at exceptionally 
moderate rates. Buyers can thus obtain an~excellent idea of 
Animals offered for Sale by a glance at the pages of Illustrated 


Advertisements, 





Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. A THIN EDITION I8 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d, 
per annum (post-free), The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday, 

Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION, 
Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, London.” 
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THE PRESENT PROBLEM. 


pee A Solution and Some Suggestions. 


In a few days you will be busy purchasing Presents for Christmas and the New Year. 
You are sure to find it difficult to choose suitable gifts for all your friends. There is no better 
present than @ good book, It is always acceptable, and the pleasure it affords is not merely for 


the moment—it lasts, Here are a few notes 


those in search of handsome, enduring, and yet inexpensive presents. 


on New Publications which appeal specially to 
You will see that there 


is something to suit every taste and every purse, 





J. M. BARRIE’S New Novel, The Little White 
Bird (6s.), is the great success of the season. It was pub- 
lished only a few weeks ago, but 25,000 copies of the English 
edition have already been issued. The Times says: “It is 
one of the most charming books ever written—the most 
remarkable book of the year.” 


RALPH CONNOR'S New Novel, Glengarry Days 
(6s.), has just been published. A first edition of 15,000 
copies was printed to meet advance orders. It is in many 
ways a companion story to “The Man from Glengarry,” and 
is in Ralph Connor’s most attractive vein. You will be 
interested to learn that 65,000 copies have now been issued 
of Ralph Connor’s three novels, “ Black Rock,” “'The Sky 
Pilot,’ and “The Man from Glengarry.” 


IAN MACLAREN. His Majesty Baby (3s. 6d.) | 


is the attractive title of Ian Maclaren’s new book, which is 
written in his most charming manner. It is fuil of good 
things, and is sure of a warm welcome from Ian Maclaren’s 
wide circle of admirers. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. William Le Queux is one 
of those happy writers who never disappoint readers. His 
stories are always exciting, romantic, and full of movement. 
His new novel, The Unnamed (6s.), is one of the most 
delightful books he has ever written—that is proved by the 
fact that 6,000 copies have already been printed. 


AMY LE FEUVRE is an honoured name in tens 
of thousands of households, where her books, “ Probable 
Sons,” “Teddy’s Button,” &c., have afforded such endless 
delight. A novel by such a popular author is certain of a 
large public, and Miss Le Feuvre’s new story, A Daughter 
of the Sea (ts.), deserves a great sale, for it is a “ most 
clear and picturesque book, full of. tenderness and human 
sympathy.” It would make an ideal gift for girls. 


W. SCOTT KING has written a novel with a purpose 
entitled Behind the Granite Gateway (3s. 6d.) It 
exposes the evil of our prison system and the pitiful degra- 
dation wrought by it on a fine character. Sir Robert 
Anderson, the late Assistant Commissioner of Police, writes 
a preface. It is a strong, sensational story which is likely to 
be much talked of. 


MISS ALCOCK is known the world over as the 
author of “The Spanish Brothers.” Her new story, Not 
for Crown or Sceptre (6s.), is centred in the Reforma- 
tion conflicts in Sweden and the Swedish monarchy in the 
days of Gustavus Vasa and his sons. Gustavus is the heroic 
mmbodiment of the spirit which in Sweden brought about and 
fostered the Protestant Reformation—he refused a crown 
rather than be a traitor to his faith and fatherland. “ Not for 
Crown or Sceptre” is a stirring story of conflict and courage. 


ANNIE S. SWAN iis represented this year by three 
new volumes of Stories, Stephen Glyn, and other Stories 
(2s. 6d.); Good Out of Evil, and other Stories (2s. 6d.) ; 
The False and the True, and other Stories (2s. 6d.) 
Each volume is tastefully bound and contains eight illustra- 
tions, 


NORMAN MACLEAN is a new author who is 
quickly making his way to the front. His first book, 
Dwellers in the Mist (6s.), is a volume of stories depict- 
ing Highland life, told with a fulness of knowledge, sympathy 
and realism which will thrill readers, especially those of 
Highland blood. 











ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, the 
immensely popular author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” 
is “at her best” in her new novel, Fuel of Fire (6s.) 
The English edition has reached 25,000 copies in a few weeks. 


‘*“MRS. WIGGS.” Mrs. Wiggs is quickly making 
friends. That is not surprising, for she is one of the most 
lovable, cheery, humorous, and altogether delightful figures 
in current fiction. She is, of course, the heroine of 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (is.), which has 
been described as “one of THE books of the year—a sure 
cure for the biues.” Although the author was quite unknown 
in this country, a second edition, completing 4,000 copies of. 
“ Mrs. Wiggs,” has already been called for. 


FRANK T. BULLEN’S new book—his first long 
novel—A Whaleman’s Wife (6s.), is as vigorous, 
spirited and graphic as anything he has written, It is in:the 
second edition, completing 7,000 copies. 


MRS. DUDENEY, the author of “ Folly Corner,” 
&e., is well known to readers of fiction as one of the most 
remarkable novelists of the day. Her new book, Robin 
Brilliant (6s.), is indeed “a brilliant piece of work.” Itis a 
story which “ rivets attention and keeps the reader enthralled 
to the very end ”—it is “one of the most striking and 
strongest novels that the season has produced.” 


DAVID LYALL. The new book by the author of “The 
Land o’ the Leal” is entitled The Bells of Portknockie 
(6s.), and is full of genuine pathos and tender humour. 


ADELINE SERGEANT has just published another 
of her charming and wholesome stcries. It is entitled Near 
Relations (ts.) It would make a capital gift-book for 
girls. 

THE UNIFORM EDITION OF Jj. M. 
BARRIE’S WORKS. I. Auld Licht Idylls. 
II. When a Man’s Single. III. A Window in 
Thrums, IV. My Lady Nicotine. 3s. 6d. each 


volume. 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF IAN 
MACLAREN’S WORKS. I. Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. II. The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne. III. Afterwards, and other Stories. IV. 
Kate Carnegie and those Ministers. 3s. 6d. each 
volume. These new uniform editions have already achieved 
a large success. No more attractive gift-books could be 
imagined than these beautiful volumes bound in red cloth, 
most of them excellently illustrated throughout. They are 
just the books which every admirer of Mr. Barrie and Ian 
Maclaren would like to possess and to distribute among his 
friends. ‘I'he same applies to a new cheap edition of 


S. R. CROCKETT?’S famous novel, Lads’ Love 


(8s. 6d.), illustrated by Warwick GOBLE. 


THE LITTLE ONES’ LIBRARY. This is a 
most delightful series of books for the little ones. Any 
child will be only too happy to receive one or more of them 
from Father Christmas. They are bound in red cloth; the 
print is large, and there is a gaily coloured illustration to 
every page. There are four volumes: The Story of the 
Little Coloured Coon, A Child's sop, The 
Good Girl's and the Bad Boy’s Alphabet, The 
Adventures of a Monkey on a Stick (ls. 6d. each 
volume). You certainly ought to include “The Little Ones’ 


Library ” in your Christmas List. 1 


All these Charming Gift-Books can be obtained of any 


Bookseller. 


They are Published by 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. | ..: 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’'S PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY, & 





Principal FAIRBAIRN. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. By Rev. A. M. Farrparexn. D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Manstield College, Oxford. SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 600 pp., 12s, 

CATHOLICISM — ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 
FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEO- 


LOGY. TENTH EDITION, 8vo, 12s. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


EDITION, demy 8vo, 93. 


THE CITY OF GOD. Seventu Epirioy, 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 
Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. Eight Lectures ou the Lyman Beecher 
Foundation, Yale University, U.S.A. By Georcre Apam Situ, D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Language aud Literature, United Free 
Church of Scotland, Glasgow College. THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY 


LAND. With 6 specially prepared Maps. With Additions and New 
an d References, NINTH EDITION, Exghth Thousand, 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. 

THE "BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 
commonly called the Minor, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Containing Amos, Hosea, and Micah.—Vol. IL. Containing 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechanal i.-viii., 
Malachi, Joel, Zechariah ix,-xiv., and Jonah, 2 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. each. Vol, I. Chaps. i.-xxxix.—Vol. II. Chaps. xl-lxvi. 
Professor W. M. RAMSAY. 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Professor in Aberdeen Univ ersity, Hon, Feliow cf Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. vo, cloth, 

ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER "AND THE ROMAN 


CITIZEN. SIXTH EDITION, with New Preface, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 


10s. 64. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Sixru 

EDITION, with Maps aud Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
@ev. Professor JAMES STALKER. 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS: His Teaching Con- 
cerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rev. Pros 
fessor James Statxer, M.A., D.D. SECOND EDITION, cloth, 6s. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST: 
Devotional History of Our Lord’s Passions FOURTH EDITION, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Riev. Professor MARCUS DODS. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Manrcvs Dops, D.D. 
TENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. In 2 vols. 
EDITION, cr own &vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

Dr. JOHN WATSON, 

THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By Rev. Joun 
Watsoyx, D.D, (Ian Maclaren). FOUBTH THOUSAND, cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 

THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 
With New Preface, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Rev. HUGH BLACK. 

CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. Hvau 

Brack, M.A., Edinburgh. SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
Rev. J. H. JOWETT. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons. By 
Rev. J. H. Jowert, M.A., Birmingham. THIRD EDITION, crown 
8vo, cloth, 63. 

Or. JOHN SMITH. 

THE INTEGRITY OF SCRIPTURE. Plain Reasons 

for Rejecting the Critical Hypothesis. By Rev Jown Smiru, M.A., 
.D., Edinburgh. THIRD THOUSAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Or. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. Christ and 
Recent Criticism. By Rev W. Roprertson Nicot., LL.D. SECOND 
EDITION, completing Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Or. GEORGE MATHESON. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 


Rev. Grorce Matueson, M.A., D.D., LU.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6s.each, Vol. 1, SEVENTH EDITION. Vol. il., 
THIRD EDITION. 
SIDELIGHTS FROM PATMOS. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
LINES OF DEFENCE OF THE BIBLICAL REVE- 
LATION. By Rev. Professor D. S. MarGouiouru, D,Litt., Oxford. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
RELIGIONS OF BIBLE LANDS. A New Velume 
of “ Christian Study Manuals.” Feap, 8vo, Is, net. 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION. By Rev. ALEXANDER 


MactakeEN, D.D., of Manchester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HODDER and uC 


TWELFTH 


FIrtu 


SEVENTH EpiTrI0N. 


Second Enprrioy, 








STOUGHTON, 27 


Works by the late Dr. JOSEPH PARKER 


Dr. PARKER'S * LAST WILL and TESTAMENT.” 


Handsomely bound in Persian, £2 2s, 


THE PULPIT BIBLE. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE. 
By Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Complete in 25 vols. 


Now Offered in Sets of 5 vols. for 17s. 6d. a Set net. All Volumes 
sold separately. Cloth, 6s. each. 


FOURTH EDITION.—Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s, 


A PREACHER’S LIFE, 
An Autobiography and an Album. 
By Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 





COMPLETE IN 7 VOLS. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, or 21s. net for the 7 vols. 


THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. 
SERMONS by Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 


A Complete Prospectus of Dr. Parker's Works will be sent 
post-free on application to the Publishers. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Each Volume may be had separately, 7s. 6d. Sets may still be 
obtained at Subscription Terms, viz.:—Series One to Seven, con- 
ae 6 vols., 24s. per set; Eighth Series, containing 8 vois., 

S. 
The Volumes of the diferent Series are not assorted on Subscription terms. 
FIRST SERIES. 
ST. MARK, COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON, GENESIS, 1st SAMUEL, 2nd 
SAMUEL, HEBREWS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
eg Bie cores I.-XXXIX.). THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 
E FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES OF ST. 
TOHN. BOOK OF REVELATION. 
THIRD SERIES. 

JUDGES AND RUTH, THE PROPHECIES OF JERE AR, EXODUS, 

ST. MATTHEW, ST, LUKE, ISAIAH (Chaps, XL.-LXVI.) 
FOURTH SERIES. 

GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN (Vol. I.), ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Vol. I), 

LEVITICUS, PROVERBS, ST. JAMES AND ST. JUDE, ECCLESIASTES. 
FIFTH SERIES, 

THESSALONIANS, JOB, THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN (Vol. II), 
EPHESIANS, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Vol. Il.), THE 
PSALMS (Vol. I.) 

SIXTH SERIES. 
eet ist KINGS, EZRA, NEHEMIAH, sue ESTHER, JOSHUA, 
E PSALMS (Vol. II.), EPISTLES OF PETE 
SEVENTH SERIES. 

ROMANS, 2nd KINGS, CHRONICLES, 2nd CORINTHIANS, NUMBERS, 
THE PSALMS (Vol. III.) 

EIGHTH & FINAL SERIES. 

BOOK OF DANIEL, JEREMIAH. DEUTERONOMY, THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON AND THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH, EZEKIEL, 
THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS (in 2 vols.) 

Full Prospectus sent free on application to the Publishers. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Handsomely printed and bound in Buckram, 4to. 
NOW READY. 

Vol. I., 800 pages, containing :— 
ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, ST. LUKE. By the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
ST. JOHN. By the Rev. Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D. 

Vol. II., 954 pages, containing :— 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. R. J. Knownixa, D.D. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. Prof. Jaues Denner, D.D. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. Prof. G. G. 


Finpuay, B.A. 
IN PREPARATION. 
Vol. III., containing :— 
The, Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Very Rev. Dean RERnarp, 
—The Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. Freperick 
sei M.A.—The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Principal 
Satmonp, D.D.—The Epistle to the Philippians. By the Rev. H. A. A. 
Kennepy, D.Sc.—The Epistle to the Colossians. Hy Prof. A. 5. 
Peake, M.A. 

The price of each volume is 28s. But those who pay in advance 
for Vols. I. . and Il. may still have them at subscription price, viz., 30s. 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














A Complete Catalogue of HODDER and STOUGHTON’S Publications, alphabetically arranged, will be 


sent post-free on application. 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY, &e. 





a—_—_—_—_ 
Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST: 
Its Place and Interpretation in the New Testament. 
By JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 
Second Edition, completing Fifth Thousand. Gs. 
Glasgow Hevald.—‘‘ Since the appearance of Dr. Dale’s great work on the 
Atonement we have had no such masterly treatment of the subject as Professor 
Denney gives us in this book. It is undoxbtedly a notable book, which will do 
much to revivify both Christian thought and Christian preaching on the subject 
of the death of Christ.” 
British Weekly.— We may say at once that the volume is the work of a most 
wwerful and accomplished theolegian. Dr. Denney is a New Testament 


scholar of the first rank, and moves easily among the critical problems now 
present to the minds of scholars. His toue theoughout is that of calin serious- 


ness......Dr. Denney’s book will take rank with that of Dr, Dale, and ranks 


higher as a masterpiece of exegesis. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH: Portraits and Essays. 
3y GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Author of “ Collections and Recollections.” 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. — Archbishop Tait— Lambeth and Liberation — Dean 
Burgon — Reformation and Re-union — Self-Government — Duty of 
Christian Socialists—Angel of the Church at Lincoln —Cardinal 
| Manning —Ion Keith Falconer—Prospects of Religion — Edward 
Bouverie Pusey —Ritualism and Disestablishment — The Plymouth 
| Brethren—H. C. Shuttleworth—Alexander Henry Mackonochie—The 
Mass—Mpr. Gladstone’s Religious Development—The Restored Apos- 
| tolate—Lady Mount Temple —Recollections of the Evangelicals 
| Zachary Macaulay—Bishop Westcott—Hutton’s Religious Essays— 
| Alfred Gurney—Archbishop Benson—Mrs. Gladstone—Theodore Talbot 
A Modern Miracle—William C. Magee—Notes by a Bystander— 
| Comments by the Way. 








—_—— 


Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 


Rev. AMBROSE. SHEPHERD. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHRIST: 
Hillside Reveries. 

By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Humanity in Aberdeen University. 
Second Edition, completing Fourth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Marcus Dons in the British Weekly says :— 
“Originality constitutes a strong claim to be 
listened to, and Professor Ramsay is always criginal. 
Those who come to his newly published volume 
with an open mind will be rewarded by finding many 
fruitful ideas.” 


THE GOSPEL AND SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 

By the Rev. AMBROSE SHEPHERD, Glasgow. 
Second Edition ready ina few days. 2s. 6d. 
St. Andrew.— Mr, Shepherd’s book has our warin 
approval, and even admiration. He speaks with 
manly freshness, each lecture is as bracing as a 
moral tonic. The epigrammatic brevity of his style 





is very telling. Jaded ministers wi!l find this an 
excellent restorative.” 


By Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 
New and Cheap Edition. 6s. 


British Weekly.— It would be difficult to name a 
book of the kind so well adapted to the require- 
ments of that important individual the educated 
layman. Its interpretation of the Lord’s life is well 
informed, and betrays throughout care, taste, and 
reverence. 

Daily News.—‘‘ An admirable book.”” 














The late Prof. A, B. DAVIDSON, D.D, | 
BIBLICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 
By A, B. DAVIDSON, D.D. 6s. 


| 
CONTENTS.—Biblical Theology—The Wisdom of the Hebrows—Hosea— 
Amos—Psalm ii., Ixxii., and ex.—The English Bible and its Revision—Mohammed 
and Islam—Arabic Poetry—Modern Religion and Old Testament Ihnamortality— 
The Rationale of a Preacher—The Uses of the Old Testament for Edification. 


Rev. Principal RAINY, D.D. 
SOJOURNING WITH GOD, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. ROBERT RAINY, D.D., 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Edinburgh. 6s. 
CONTENTS.—Sojourning with God—The River—Rest for God’s Servants— 
The Light of the Worlld—The Request of Zebedee’s Children—Sleep—Christ’s 
Mother and Brethren—The Elder Son—The Child Element in Christianity— 
The Samaritan Woman—The Appeal of the Harvest—Receiving Forgiveness— 
The Prospect of Dy mg—Mutabiity and Endurance. 





Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
A New Volume of the ® Little Books on Religion” 

Sevies. 1s. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald.—* Prof. Stalker’s neat volume is 

the latest addition to the series of ‘ Little Books on 

Religion.’ The style is attractive, and its matter 
stimulating and instructive.” 


Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. | 
THE BIBLE AND MODERN | 
CRITICISM. 

By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.B. | 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 

Durham. | 

Second Edition. 7s. 6d. | 

Resovd.—" Sir Robert Anderson is well kuown to | 

thoughtful readers as the wniter of works of | 


| singular logical directness, and the present is justly 


styled by the Bishop of Durham, in a preface of 


| striking cogency as well as beauty, ‘this remark- | 


able book.’’ | 


Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, 


THE MASTER AND HIS 
METHOD. 

By Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, B.A., 

Autbor of “ Tie Ascent Through Christ.” 


A New Volume of the “ Christian Study Manuals.” 
Net 1s. 





Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY IN THE 
EARLY CENTURIES. 
Ry THOMAS M. LINDSAY, D.D., 
Priacipal of the United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Ready shortly. 


10s. 6d. 


Dr. GEORGE MATHESON, 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.RS.E. 


Fifth Thousand, 6s. 











CONTENTS.—The New Testament Conception of the Church of Christ— 
The Picture of a Church in Apostolic Times—The Prephetic Ministry of the 
Primitive Church—The Church of the First Century—Creating its Ministry— 


Daily News.—“‘ The charm and freshness of Dr. Matheson’s previous works 
have won for him a wide constituency, aud any volume from his pen is 


The Churches of the Second and Third Centnries—Changing their Ministers— 
The Fall of the Prophetic Ministry and the Conservative Revolt—Ministry 
Changing to Priesthood — The Roman State Religion and its Effects on 


Organisation of the Church. 





sure of a hearty welcome...... This book, with the Emersonian title, contains all 
the characteristics of Dr. Matheson’s best writing. Added to the charm of 
style is the vivid insight into the inner meaning of things.” 





Rev. DAVID WATSON, 
IN LIFE’S SCHOOL, 
A Book for Young Men. 


By DAVID WATSON, Glasgow. 
3s. 6d. 


Dr. Greorae Matueson writes:—“‘Iam altogether | 


astonished at its power and freshness. I know not 
whether most to admire the manly vigour of style, 
the wealth of illustration, the originality of the 
treatment, or the amazing amount of direct or in- 
direct literary reference, giving evidence of vast 
reading in the most varied departments.” 


which deserves to be widely read. 





SAMUEL SMITH, M.P. 
MY LIFE-WORK. 
By SAMUEL SMITH. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, Net 5s. 
Times.—* The record of the esreer of an active | 


politician interested in many quesiions, home and 
colonial; a keen social reformer and religious 


Scotsman.—‘*It is a stimulating, high-souled book | philanthropist......Lucid and direct in style, and | 


| touching a great variety of public topics.” | 


Dr. J. R. MILLER. 
THE UPPER CURRENTS. 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
A New Volume of “‘ The Silent Times” Series. 3s. 6d. 
Guardian.—* This is an extremely attractive 
gift-book of sermons on various aspects of life. Dr. 
Miller is very happy in his kuack of ‘ putting 
things.’ ” 
IN PERFECT PEACE. 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
A New Christmas Booklet, with numerous Illustra- 
tions by G. H. Epwarps. Is. 
Christian.—‘*A very charming Christmas book- 
let.” 





Rev. H. A. ROBERTSON. 


ERR OMANGA:S The Martyr Isle. 
By the Rev. H. A. ROBERTSON, of Erromanga. 
Edited by Joun Fraser, B.A., LL.D. With Numerous Hlustrations. 


Second Edition, Fourth Thousand. Ss. 
Guardian.—‘‘ Is a most interesting account of Mission Work, Tt is a graphic 
narrative of the most heroic missionary enterprise that we have ever come 


across.” 


Spectator.‘ A more simple, unpretentious, straightforw: 
could hardly be conceived. It1sin every respect a model narra 


enterprise.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 


d book than this 
ive of missionary 











| rig 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


JOHN MACKENZIE. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, SOUTH AFRICAN 
MISSIONARY AND STATESMAN. 
By the Rev. Prof. W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, M.A. Net 7s. 6d. 


Spectator.—* John Mackenzie is described as a ‘statesman’ by his biographer, 
| and the title is no exaggeration of filial piety. There never was a man who 
| deserved it better...... Avy life more absolutely free from self-seeking it is simply 
impossible to conceive. This is the kind of man to whom the country should 
look for clear political judgments. Pure in heart, he sees where truth and 
hteousness lie...... His biographer has done his work admirably,” 
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SCHOOL AND SEA DAYS. 


By ALAN OSCAR (W. B. Waatt). 


2s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
“One of the most interesting and sensible sea yarns we have ever read.” 


* One of the best books ever written on sea life.”—Fairplay. 
** Both letterpress and drawings are distinctly interesting.’’—Outlook. 


** A racy bit of autobiography.”’—Bookman. 


“ Of recent books for boys, we know of none we can more confidently recom- 


mend than this,”—Literary World. 
“Tt is a book well worth reading.” —Scotsman. 


** The novelists are few, one fancies, whose daily life would prove reading so 
spirited as this account of dog-watch merriment and midnight battles on 
topsails yards and riotous adventures in the sailor towns of Eastern ports. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376-7 STRAND, W.C. 


Cheap Edition. 


—Syren and Shipping. 


price 6s, 


—Athenzeum, 





SANDS AND CoO, 
LOVE, AND LOUISA. A Novel. B 


E. Magia Atsanest, Author of * Peter, a Parasite,” 
“We cordially recommend the story of Louisa to all those 
enjoy the now rare sensation of falling in love with the heroine o: 





Crown 8y0, price é 
persons who 
f a novel,” 
—Spectator, 


THE CITY OF CONFUSION. 4 


Study in Modern Anglicanism, 


A Novel. By C. B. Woop. Crown Bro, 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. A Novel, 


By Mrna Dorie (Mrs. Charles W. Young), Crown 8vo, price 6s, 











A DAINTY AND USEFUL 
GIFT-BOOK. 


THE TEMPLE TREASURY: 
A Biblical Diary, Compiled with References. 


16mo, limp roan, 2s. net each. 


“TEMPLE” 


In Two Parts, sq. cr. 


Of all Booksellers, or 
J. M. DENT and CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 


8vo, price 6s, net. 








OOKS FOR 


W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS. 


A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing the 
most recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, including Books for Children 
and for Presents.—Post-free on application to A, and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, 


THE TRUTH of PAPAL CLAIMs., 


By RapHart Merry DEL Vat, Archbishop of Nicwa. Being a Reply to 
“The Validity of Papal Claims,” by Dr. Oxeuham. Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By St. Tuomas Aqurnas. 
Edited, and with Preface, by the Very Rev. J. Procter, S.T.M. Crown 


A New Translation, 


ANCHORESSES OF THE WEST. 


By F. M. Steere. With a Preface on Mysticism by the Rev. Vixcry 
McNasp, O0.B. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, ° Venoane 


Lonpon: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 














Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS 


SIXTH EDITION, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 


ANAGRAMS. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


**Now that the winter is upon us, when amuse- 
ment must be found around the fireside, the person 
who can suggest something new in the way of a 
game is always a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor 
Poets, who have produced a little book called 
‘Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the 
coming months.’’—Lonpon LETwvER. 


SECOND EDITION, 1s.; post-free, 1s, 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


** Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for 
their brains in this admirable collection.”—Wor.p. 

*‘ Equally well suited for a fireside party, a sick 
room or a solitary journey.” —PvuBLIc OPINION, 


[SPEC™MENS.] 

— are so high .hat Mrs. Brown 

Goes in the third class up to town: 

But Brown, who always —— the worst, 

Says he feels —— in a first. 
Answers: Fares, fears, safer. 

** Say ‘ Dad,’ say ‘Mam,’” the parents ery, 

And baby’s —— all guileless try ; 

But, by a —— combining both, 

—— forth a very naughty oath, 
Answers: Lips, slip, lisp. 





— his pride the Second James 


Sets forth upon the —— Thames: 
Like —— his Court repair 
To breathe ——’s freer air. 
ANSWERS: Mastering, streaming, emigrants, St. 


Germain. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd., 
5 NEW STREET SQUARE, E.C. 





JUST READY. 

THE HAPPY WORLD: Notes on 
the Mystic Imagery of the ‘‘ Paradiso” of 
Dante. By L. V. Hopextx, Square 16émo, art 
linen, gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 

“This exquisite little book which will be most 
helpful to those who long to understand Dante.” 

: —British Friend. 


London: 


HEADLEY BROS., 14 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


“ART AND BOOK COMPANY. 


° 9 
Arundel Society’s Chromos. 
Largest and Best Selection of Rare Subjects. 
Nativity Pictures after Old Masters. Lists free. 


Telegrams— Hierarchy, London.” 
Telephone—1286 Central. 


22 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


rk. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un. 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de. 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medial Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac. 
titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place,” 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU. 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 


the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuractureR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


In bottles, 1s.14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The eppreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
laret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 








91 °/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
° 


“2 repayable on demand. 


22 °/. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 








HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


of 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ...sscsssessosseereseeeeee1,500,000 
Reserve Pun ..c.csccoscscccsorosseerccesce £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 
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THE GREATEST SUCCESS 


IN MODERN JOURNALISM. 


T.P.’s Weekly. 


EDITED BY 


T. P. O'CO 


NNOR, M.P. 


SOME OPINIONS OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
““We have entered upon the 
period of Democracy in Litera- 
ture, and in default of critics 
to subject or direct the flood, 
one who stands up in the 
thick of it, comparable to 
London’s grand policeman, 
regulating the traffic mid- 
street, deserves, and will 
surely win, encouragement for 
his effort to maintain an 
orderly and elegant proces- 
sion where the welter appears 
confounding.” 


Mr. W. M. ROSSETTT. 
“T think it replete with lively, 
entertaining, and varied 
matter.” 


Lord AVEBURY. 
“Twish you success...... It has 
begun well.” 


Mr. W. T. STEAD. 
“Its contents are bright, 
various, and interesting.” 


Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
“Tt really seems a public want 
fulfilled.” 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER. 
“I think your paper is 
splendid.” 


Mr. MORTIMER MENPES. 
“If I begin to write about 
your paper it will sound like 
gush. Ihave read every word 
in it.” 


Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 
“Tt seems to me to have a 
thoughtfulness of tone anda 
real literary quality which 
must recommend it to ail wise 
households.” 


Sir F. C. BURNAND. 
“Varied and interesting. No 
traveller by river, road, or 
rail should be without it.” 


Mr. W. W. JACOBS. 
“T like your first number very 
much.” 


Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
“It ought to succeed. It is 
nonsense to think that people 
are not interested in litera- 
ture. They are immensely 
interested.” 


Sir H. M. STANLEY. 

“ Your No. 1 of T.P.’s WEEKLY 
| isa marvellous exemplar. It 
contains the most munificent 
pennyworth of reading I know 
of.” 


Mr. SILAS K. HOCKING. 
“ The first number is excellent 
—excellent. Every page and 
every paragraph is interest- 


rae 
ing. 


Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
“Crisp, bright, and effective.” 
Mr. H. G. WELLS. 
“TT. P’s Werekty certainly 
is the most interesting penny 
weekly I have ever read.” 








PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


OF No. 5. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEEK: 
By T. P. 


“)HERE LIES MARK TWAIN.” | 


SELF-HYPNOTISM AS A HELP 
IN LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S NAME ON THE 
WALL. 
“TANGIBLE SORROW.” 
NULLA DIES SINE LINEA. 
By T.P. 
SAVOIR-FAIRE PAPERS. 


Tales for the Times 
NIGHTERS., 


DE WET’S FLIGHT THROUGH 
LONDON. 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA TALK. 
THE SELF-ANALYSING 
WOMAN. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S 
VOICE. 


A NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 
| T.P. IN HIS ANECDOTAGE. 


CAMEOS FROM THE 
CLASSICS. 
BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
| WHO WROTE “THE CON- 
FESSIONS OF A WIFE’’? 


IS THE SPHINX DOOMED? 








.—No. 5. THE FIRST 
By Epwin Puau. 


THE HYPNOTIST BEHIND 
THE THRONE. 


BOOKS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND 
ANSWERS. 


{ T.P.’S LETTER-BOX. 


Continuation of Mr. RIDER HAGGARD’S New Serial, 
STELLA FREGELIUS: a Tale of Three Destinies, 





Price ONE PENNY Weekly. 





Offices: 1 TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 








THE MOST POPULAR ANNUAL—BETTER THAN EVER. 


Illustrated paper boards, 3s.; extra cloth bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


CHATTERBOX. 


12 Splendid Coloured Plates, about 200 Engravings, and 
416 Large Pages. 


*** Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.”—Times. 





Paper covers, 1s. 2d.; Illustrated paper boards, 1s. 6d.; 
cloth boards, 2s.; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE. 


13 Splendid Coloured Plates, and about 72 High-class Engravings. 


“Well deserves its distinctive title.’—Public Opinion. 





New Volume.—Pictorial boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


4i¢6 | SUNDAY | 959 


P READING Mustrati 
ages. FOR THE YOUNG. ustrations. 
“NOTHING BETTER.’—‘ We can imagine nothing better calculated to 
encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and uursery.” 
—Times. 
“4 DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.’—* The difficult problem of Sunday 
reading is solved in these pages as well as it can be solved anywhere.” 
—Spectator. 
“AN OLD FAVOURITE.”—*‘ Sunday’ is an old favourite with the little 
ones and is as good as ever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ONE OF THE BEST EVER ISSUED.’—‘‘ One of the best publications 
ever issued for young people.”—Public Opinion. 





Paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE BABY’S LEADING 
ANNUAL, STRINGS 


Full of Illustrations. New Volume now ready. 
Just what was wanted,.”—Bookseller. 


LARGE TYPE. 
SHORT WORDS. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., London; and all Booksellers. 














THE BOOK FOR XMAS. 
The Last and Best Sherlock Holmes Story. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 


BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Price 6s. 





Nearly 2 HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES have 
been sold of this the grimmest and strongest book of 
the year. 

Cannot be recommended to any reader who is not 
prepared to forget himself and his business until the 
mystery of the Hound is solved. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 





A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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J. NISBET AND 60.’S NEW LIST. 


LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU. 


By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, and the Rev. C. B. UPTON. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 large vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net. 
‘The two volumes of ‘The Life and Letters of Jaines Martineau’ will be 
prized by all who knew or admired one of the great ethical teachers and one 
of the purest and noblest figures of our time.”—Times. 


LETTERS OF MRS. RUSSELL 


GURNEY. Edited by her Nreck. With Photogravure and Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Mrs. Russell Gurney wi!l long be remembered as a woman who combined 
great cultivation and social charm with a deep and vivid feeling of religion. 
“Extremely interesting reading.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. 


By ApELINE SerGeant, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul,” 
&e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A story of enthralling interest and much distinction.......Miss Sergeant has 
seldom done so well.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


MY LADY JOANNA: a Chronicle of 


the King’s Children. By E. Everett-Greenx, Author of ‘Marjorie of 
Silvermead,” &c. Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Miss Everett-Green’s latest venture in the field of historical romance will 
sustain the high reputation already won...... It is very picturesque and 
stirring.”"—Daily News. 


BY GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
IN FOREST LANDS: a Story for Boys. 


Author of “ The Rover Caravan,” &c. Fully Illustrated, gilt edges, 5s. 
“*There is a wholesome air of excitement pervading the volume, which is 
liberally sprinkled with humour. It is literally a book of adventure, 
thoroughly to be recommended to boys.”’—Birmingham Daily Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“HELEN’S BABIES.” 
SOME BOYS’ DOINGS. [Extra crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The author of ‘Helen’s Babies’ has given us a charming book....... The 
doings in question are described with delightful humour.”— World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE BLACK MINGO.” 
THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK 


UIBBA. With 36 Coloured Illustrations, royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
** Children will follow with bated breath and keenest interest the thrilling 
adventures of Little Black Quibba in this most fascinating little volume.” 
—Daily Mail. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
FROM 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


25 Years in 17 Prisons. By No. 7. 
The Life Story of an Ex-Convict, with his 
Impressions of our Prison System and of the 
working of the Prison Act of 1898. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth designed, 
3s. Gd. net. 





THE BEST XMAS PRESENT FOR A ’VARSITY MAN 
IS THE HISTORY OF HIS COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE HISTORIES. 
New Volumes Just Published. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 





JUST PUBLISHED. THE AUTHORISED HISTORY. 


THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL 


OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. Being a History of the English 
Hospitallers of St. John, their Rise and Progress. By Rev. W. K. R. 
Beprorp and Lieut.-Col. RicHarD HoLBECHE, respectively Genealogist and 
Librarian of the Order. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. 

** An excellent and informing new work.”—Daily Mail. 








UNIFORM WITH “PICTURESQUE KENT” AND “PICTURESQUE 
SURREY.” 
PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume 

of Sketches by Duncan Mout. With Descriptive Letterpress by W. J. 


Harpy, F.S.4. Foolscap 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 
[December 16th, 





FROM ISBISTER’S : LIST. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
A New Biography. By FREDERICK DOUGLAS How, 
Illustrated, 6s. 











a 


ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES, 


By Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES WARREN, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 
Illustrated, 16s. 





THE POETRY OF PLANTS. 


The Deeper Teaching of Plant Life. By HUGH MAC. 
MILLAN, D.D. 6s. 





THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. One of the most 
important literary books of the year. 10s. 6d. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS 
OF JOHN SKELTON, 


With an Introduction by Professor W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A, 
8s. 6d. net. 








NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. 
Tales of the Far North. By JACK LONDON, Author of “ The 
God of His Fathers.” 





TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By HOLMAN FREELAND. 





THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE, 


By JOHN CLEVELAND. 





A PASTEBOARD CROWN, 


By CLARA MORRIS, Author of “Life on the Stage.” 





THE COURSE OF JUSTICE, 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, 





TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. 


By PHIL, E. KAY, and H. PERRY ROBINSON. 








CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 
BUNDY IN THE GREENWOOD. 


By HAROLD’ BEGBIE. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE. 65s. 


THE SNOW BABY. 


By JOSEPHINE D. PEARY. Illustrated, 6s. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


By PHIL ROBINSON. Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN and 
J. A. SHEPHERD. 8s. 6d. 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS. Illustrated by VERBEEK. 5s. 

















ISBISTER & CO., LTD., 
15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





London: F, E, ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 


LONDON, W.C. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S 


LIST. 


Cap. Sv0, cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in 
; Red and Black, 5s. net. 
Illus- 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. 


trated by numerous Diagrams. By “ TARBART.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, reduced price, 10s, 6d. net. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EX- 
AMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





SECOND EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By ‘‘ Hettesront.” 








FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 

BRIDGE ABRIDGED; or, Practical 

Bridge. By W. Datton. 





SEVENTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
“sag 


2s, 6d. net. 
BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “‘ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge 
by “ Bapswortu.”—Also THE POCKET GUIDE 
TO BRIDGE. By ‘Boaz.’ 6d. net. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION.—With the New 
Code of Laws (revised 1900), 
90th Thousand.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘‘CavEeNDvISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SEVENTH EDITION.—Carefully Revised, crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. Ud. net. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Benyert, 
Retired Champion. Edited by ‘“‘Cavenpisu.” 

With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 


NINTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. net. 


, , 

ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads and the Unblocking Game. By “ Caven- 

DISH.” 





THIRD EDITION,—8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1/6 net. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 
With a Guide to the Game by “ CavENDISH.” 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 


6d. each net. American Leads (8vo). Pocket 
Series: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand ; 
Piquet. Rubicon Rézique. Polish Bézique. 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Calabrasella. Sixty-six. 








SEVENTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 


. net. 


Ss. 6 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Por, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientitic 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game.— 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
by J. L. BaLpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game 
by JAMES CLAY. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &e., for 1903, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers.—Also “* FINGER,” ** THUMB,” 
and ‘*PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, and the 
New ‘‘ DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat Cases, 





Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 


THE 
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London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C 


The Best Christmas Present. 


AUTHOR: 


My SHAKESPEARE rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room: 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. ... 
He was not for an age, but for all time! 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 
BEN JONSON. 


BOOK: 


The object of the publisher, in designing the EpInBuRGH FoLio 
SHAKESPEARE, is to present the works of Shakespeare in a form 
worthy, in some degree, of the author ; to make the book, in fact, 
as it has been already admitted to be, one which shall take per- 
manent rank as the supreme example of modern typography. 
To this end the printing was entrusted to Messrs. T. and A. 
Constable of Edinburgh, who set before them the ideal of perfect 
simplicity. The paper is the best quality of hand-made, sunny- 
white, durable yet light. The Edinburgh Folio will be com- 
pleted in Forty Parts, all so paged as to be bound in Ten 
Volumes ; yet each part is complete in itself, and so cased in 
temporary binding that it may be handled with convenience and 
stand uninjured in the library. It will be illustrated by ten 
authentic Portraits, several of Shakespeare himself, and others 
of Jonson, Fletcher, Burbage, Southampton, and Pembroke. 
The Edition consists of 640 copies for sale in England, and after 
the printing of this Edition the type will be broken up. Con- 
siderably more than half the Edition zs already disposed of. Eack 
Volume will be numbered. 


The cost will be Five Shillings net per Part, and the work 
will be sold only in complete sets. 


Twenty-one Parts are now ready, and the others are being 
issued in due sequence, two parts in each month. The sum of 
#10 will secure delivery of the Parts now ready, and the 
remaining Parts as they are published. 


EDITOR: 


The Editor is Mr. W. E. HENLEY, who is responsible for the 
text. He is keeping as close to the First Folio as he can, and is 
trusting to common sense and a becoming reverence for his 
Author for the rest. There is no mass of commentary to distract 
the eye and mar the simplicity of the general design ; such notes 
as are given are mainly glossarial, and are printed unobtrusively 
at the page’s foot. Blackwood’s Magazine says :—‘ The text is as 
simply and wisely composed as the printer’s page.” 


FOUR OPINIONS: 


THE SPECTATOR: “It is difficult for the lover of books to curb 
his enthusiasm at the thought of this delightful issue.” 

THe ATHEN&UM: “It is a book to rejoice the heart of the 
bibliophile.” 

Pror. DowpeEN: “No edition of Shakespeare more beautiful than 
this new ‘ Folio’ has appeared.” 

THE OvuTLook: “A thing of beauty on paper that will last almost 
for ever.” 


CONCLUSION : 


The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare, Edited by W. E. Henley, and 
published by Grant Richards, is the Christmas Present par 
excellence. The Publisher will have pleasure in forwarding post- 
free, on request, a Prospectus, with a specimen page, printed on 
the paper used in the Edition. 
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The Best Gift Books of 


the Year. 








THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 
VOL. 2 READY NEXT WEEK. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) The Second Volume 
of this superb publication will be on Sale by the end of November. 
Unquestionably The Gift Book of the Season. It contains nearly 400 
superb Illustrations, is printed oa treble thick Art Paper, and every Photo. 
graph used has been specially taken for the purposes of the Volume. It illus- 
trates over 60 of the most beautiful of our English and Scottish Gardens, and 
is, in every wi1y, a worthy companion to the First Volume. Price £2 2s, net. 
A Third Edition of the First Volume is now ready, price £2 2s. net. 


NOW READY.—NEW BOOK by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and 
Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All the roses of England, blossoming in a counter- 
feit summer of black and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jekyll’s 
charming book. The pictures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose 
photographs quite as well as a beautiful face, and carries with it its own 
individual look. No one can fail to be captured by Miss Jekyll’s enthusiasm and 
fine discrimination.” 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” Containing Instructions and Hints on the 

Cultivation of suitable Plants on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marsh- 
pools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks, and Water Margins. With 133 Full-page 
llustrations, large 8vo, 186 pp., 12s, 6d. net. 

TIMES.—* WALL AND WaTER GARDENS.—He who will consent to follow Miss 
Jekyll aright will find that under her guidance the old walls, the stone steps, 
the rockeries, the ponds or streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with 
all kinds of flowers undreamed of, and become marvels of varied foliage. More 
than a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss Jekyll’s admirable lessons.” 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Written and Compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Illustrated with 
62 Full-page Plates, 8s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Lites ror ENGLISH GARDENS is a volume 
in the ‘ Country Life’ Library, and it isalmost sufficiently high commendation 
to say that the book is worthy of the journal. Miss Jekyll’s aim has been to 
write and compile a book on Lilies which shall tell amateurs, in the plainest 
and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to grow the Lily— 
which, considering its great beauty, is not grown nearly so much as might be 
expected. We certainly think that in the future there will be less neglect of 
this flower, for after looking at some of the illustrations (all admirable and 
admirably produced), there will not be many garden owners who will be 
content to be Lilyless.” 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 
A comprehensive Work for every Lover of the Garden. 624 pp., with 
about 600 Illustrations, 2ls. net. 

TIMES.—“ No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of 
famous and beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the 
gardener’s art are so numerous aud attractive as to make the veriest cockney 
yearn to turn gardener.” 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK, Editor of “‘ The Garden,” 
and Garden Editor of ‘‘ Country Life,” assisted by Experts in the various 
branches of Horticulture. With nearly 100 Diagrams in the Text, and 
ninety Full-page Illustrations from Photographs of selected specimens 
of Plants, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, &c., 500 pp. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





JUST READY. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘* The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


This, an important new addition to the ‘Country Life ” Library, is a book 
dealing with ‘‘Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” and is a companion 
volume to the work on “Roses.” The way the subject is dealt with will 
certainly arouse keen interest in the many beautiful trees and shrubs practically 
unknown or unheeded. The Illustrations, about 130 in number, and specially 
taken for the book, will have a direct teaching value. Although the subject of 
trees and shrubs is almost inexhaustible, it has never been so fully treated and 
illustrated as it deserves. The word ‘‘ English” stands for the British Isles. 
The author has received the assistance of such well-known authorities as Mr, 
Bean, Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Miss Jekyll. 





THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
NORTH, SOUTH, AND OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of “Pastorals of Dorset,” ‘‘ Fiander’s 
Widow,” &. With Illustrations by Mr. C. E. Brock. 6s. 





Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 
20 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; and by 


ee 


A SELECTION OF 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co,’s Books 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK, 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK, 


By MARY MACLEOD, 
Introduction by Sipney Ler, 
Tilustrations by GorpoN Browne, B.I. 

Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. net, 
‘“Mary Macleod’s rendering of the old stories deserve: © highes 
mendation.”’—Glasgow peg r # the highest com. 
“Mr. Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every wor 
he says in praise of them.”—Yorkshire Post. : ne ana ae 


A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY, 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised with Introduction by Mary E, Paterave, 
Illustrations by F. M. RupLanp. 

Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 
calf, 10s. 6d. net. : 

**A delightful representation of old familiar friends.”—Times. 
“‘Charmingly illustrated, and should prove oue of the most acceptable 

Christmas presents.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With Original Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
This Edition contains the Author’s Preface to the First Edition, 
Crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net, 


A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 


With Outline Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
A Collection of Poems about Children, including some of the best Poems in our 
language. 
Crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, tastefully bound in extra c/oth 
boards, gilt top, 3s, net. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER FERRYMAN. 
With numerous Illustrations by JoHN JELLICOE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
*‘The very graphic and vivid way in which the adventures are narrated is 
undoubtedly suggestive of personal experience.” —Glasgow Herald. 











SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


FATHER DOLLING, 4 memoir. 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON, 
Introduction by Canon Scorr HoLianp, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


POPULAR WORKS BY PHCBE ALLEN. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


Accepted by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on behalf of Prince 
Edward of York. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


By PHBE ALLEN. 
Tilustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ The explanations are so clear and concise, that a fairly intelligent child will 
easily understand them.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 
A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. 
By PHBE ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Dr. H. W. Goprrey, with Frontispiece by K. TuRNER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
** Really excellent and scientific.”—Guardian, 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PHEBE ALLEN. 
New Volume, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 
“We can warmly recommend this volume, in which instruction is 80 
pleasantly imparted.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and C@., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’, 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets.” 6s. 


The well-known Roman journal L’Italie says :— 

“* Donna Diana’ is a great romance of meeurs, but nevertheless 
the reader floats, as it were, in a perfume of Spring. Himself 
fascinated by Rome, Mr. Bagot has understood her exquisite poetry ; 
‘he has studied her attributes as well as her humanity, and has given 
us a veritable chef-d’ceuvre of observation, style, and interest. For, 
after all, interest, so neglected now-a-days, ought to have its place in a 
novel. Mr. Bagot has succeeded in enchaining his reader's attention 
from the first page ; and as he knows how at the same time to be a 
great artist, he has written a book which will stand out asa happy 
exception among the flood of novels on Italian subjects—a perfect 
work of art.” 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—* Both entertaining and dramatic.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It is an excellent volume.” 





MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


With a Preface by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
DEMOCRACY and the ORGANI- 


ZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. OsrrogorsKI. Trans- 
— — the French by Freprerick CLarke, M.A, In 2 vols, 8vo, 
s. net. 


ROME AND REFORM. by T. L. 


Kineton Otrpuant, of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. 








By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 


CIVILISATION. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





BY THE LATE JOHN FISKE. 
ESSAYS: Historical and Literary. In 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Scenes and Characters in American History, with Portrait. Vol. IL 
In Favourite Fields. 8vo, 17s, net. 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 


By Joun Fiske, With Maps, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


JENA GLASS AND ITS’ SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. By Dr. H. Hovestapr. Trans- 
lated and Edited by J. D, Evergrt, M.A., F.B.S., and ALice EVERETT, 
M.A. 8vo, lis. net. 








vs SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 


RECOLLECTIONS % DIPLOMATIST 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 


G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna, 
2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Every chapter of this notable book abounds in graphic 
sketches of famous men.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* In these two very interesting volumes Sir Horace 
Rumbold writes with unusual frankness of the men and women he has met 
during a long, active, and wonderfully varied career. Decidedly one of the most 
interesting volumes of reminiscences which have been published in recent years.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

STANDARD.—* We would advise every one to read the book for himself.” 

WORLD.—*“ A volume which, from the first of its three hundred and odd 
pages to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of diverting recollections 
and amusing anecdotes.” 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Brookfield is famous as a story-teller, and he puts his anee- 
dotes into print with almost as much point as he relates them by word of mouth.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* For genuine entertainment of the most varied 
and comprehensive kind it would be hard to equal Mr. Brookfield’s reminiscences.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GrorGe Peet. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ Full of deeply interesting reading for all students of 
European politics.” 
THREE CENTURIES OF NORTH 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With Illustrations and a Map, crown Svo, 
cloth, 5s. net, 
THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By E.R. BEVAN. With Maps aad Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND 
THEIR INHABITANTS. 
By THOMAS W. WEBBER. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ I have read it with unfaltering interest, often 
with eyes dilate. The beauty and variety of the forest, the wild creatures that 
inhabit it, the manifold aspects of nature presented between the jungles of the 
Terai and the uppermost forests of the Himalayas, are the subject of Mr. Webber's 
vivid and stirring pictures.” 


NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by Prof.OMAN. With Photogravure Illustrations, 7s. 6d. each. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE 
WAR, 1804-1814. 

By Capt. DONAT O’BRIEN, R.N. 
ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS FROM 1808-1814. 


By Lieut. W. GRATTAN, 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. °:" 
s 6s, 
MORNING LEADER,.—“ A very clever and amusing book.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—-‘* We think this book is the work of an actress; there is 
an unmistakable jlavour of the genuine article about the letters,” 





AN ESSAY ON THE 
REFORM OF LOCAL TAXATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


By J. Row-Foao. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 





THE NEW EMPIRE. By Brooks Apams. Crown 


6vo, 6s. net. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF NEW YORK: 


ITS HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION. By Professor Wirit1am C. 
Morey, Ph.D, With Map, Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE LOYALISTS IN THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. By Craupe Harstgeap Van Tyne. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 











THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
General Editor— 


The Rev. FREDERIC RELTON, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Stoke 
Newington, 
Hooker’s ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Book V. A New 


Edition, with Prolegomena and Appendices by Ronatp Barneg, M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Greenwich, 10s, 6d. net. [Just published, 


William Law’s SERIOUS CALL. Edited by the Rev. J. H. 


Overt1oN, D.D., Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Gumley. 4s. 6d. net. 


Bishop Wilson’s MAXIMS OF PIETY AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Edited by the Rev. Frepexic Retton, A.K.C.,Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Stoke 
Newington. 3s. 6d, net. 


Butler’s ANALOGY AND SERMONS. 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. H. BernarD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 4s. 6d. net. each. 


Laud’s CONFERENCE WITH FISHER. Edited by the Rev- 
C. H. Stupxrnson, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE NEW LICENSING ACT. 


(1) The Home Office Letters to 
Justices’ and Licensing 
Justices’ Clerks ; 

(2) The Home Office authorised 
forms; and 

(3) The Times special article 
on the Act as it affects 
clubs (reprinted by express 
permission of the  pro- 
prietors of the Times). 











THESE ARE THREE APPENDICES TO 


RILEY’S LICENSING GUIDE, 


the SECOND EDITION of which is now in the press, and will 
be ready next week. Price, as before, 6s. 8d. net. Orders may be 
sent direct to the Author (Mr. H. L. RILEY, LL.B., Court 
Chambers, St. Helens), or copies had from the Publishers :— 
Messrs. JAMES CORNISH and SONS. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


LONDON : | LIVERPOOL: 
297 HIGH HOLBORN, 87 LORD STREET. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 


Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 12 vols. 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 
COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


BUROPE.--Vol. II,—THE NORTH-WEST: 
The BRITISH ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, DENMARK, &c. 


By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 


EUROPE.—Vol. I. THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(excluding the North-West). By Gro. G. CuisuoLm, M.A., B.Sc. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol I. CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By SamvEL Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE UNITED STATES, By 
Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. SOUTH AMERICA. 

By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Marxuan, F.R.S. 

CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA—Voi. II. CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND WEST INDIES. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir 
CLEMENTS R. Marxuay, F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Atrrep Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC 
et ge eg a By F. H, H. Guittemarp, M.D., Author of ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Marchesa, 

AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.GS, 
Author of “‘ Asia”’ in the same Series. 

AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. Py A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ North Africa” in the same Series. 

ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA. CAUCASIA, 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND 
JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

ASIA.—Vol. Il. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, AFGHAN- 
ISTAN; INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY IN 
ASIA, re F rospce tis <3 its H. apple ti “4 GS 








JUST PUBLISHED. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
MAPS: THEIR USES AND CONSTRUCTION. By G. James 


Morrison. With numerous Explanatory Diagrams. Large post 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
“We strongly recommend everybody who uses maps at all to study, at any 
rate, the first two ch apters of this excellent little book.’ ’— Engineer, 


ain JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF THE SOMALI COAST PRO- 


TECTORATE With Inset showing Surrounding Country, size 27 by 37 
inches, in flat sheet , 5s.; mounted to fold in case, 8s. 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


“The old Murrays......still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy 
companions as well as comely and charming books.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. With Introductory Articles on 


Roman History, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, &. 94 Maps and 
Plans, 10s. 

NORTH ITALY: Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, the Italian Lakes, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Genoa and the 
Riviera. 34 Mapsand Plans, 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY: Florence, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marshes, &e. 
24 Maps and Plans, 9s. 

SOUTH ITALY. Part I.: Naples. Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 
Amalfi, Pestum, Taranto, Bari, Brindisi, &c. 10 Maps and Plans, 6s. 

SOUTH ITALY, Part II.: Sicily: Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 9 
Maps and Plans, 6s. 

SPAIN. 62 Maps and Plans 2 vols., 20s. 

FRANCE, Part II.: Artois, Champagneand the Vosges, Burgundy, 
the Morvan, Lyons, the Rhéne, Marseilles, Franche-Comté and the Jura, 
Dauphiné, the French Alps, Provence and Nice. 23 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d, 

PARIS : The City and its Environs. 15 Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, Part I.: Wiirttemberg, 
Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. 
34 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, Part II.: The Tyrol, 
Salzburg, Styria, the Eastern Alps, &c. 7 Maps and Plans, 6s. 

GREECE: The Jonian Islands, the Islands of the Agean Sea, 
Atbania, Thessaly aud Macedonia. 38 Maps and Plans, 20s. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS: Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlemgen, 
Boug gic, Tebessa, Biskra, Tunis, Carthage, Bizerta, &c. 16 Maps and Plans, 
10s. 6 

EGYPT: The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the 
First and Second Cataracts to Khartiim, the Suez Canal, the Peninsula of 
Sinai, the Oases, the Fayyium, &c. 43 Maps and Plans, lds. 

HOLY LAND: Palestine, Syria, Moab, &c. 29 Maps and Plans, 18s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE : Brisa and the Troad. 12 Maps and Plans, 
7s. 64 


ASIA MINOR : : Transcaucasia, Persia, Kc. 23 Maps, 18s. 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK: Practical Colloquial Con- 


versations for Travellers, in English, Fre ‘neh, German, and Italian, in 
Parallel Columus. On thin 1) aper, sinall foolscap 8vo, 3s 
And others. The Complete List of Murray’s Foreign and En lish Handbooks 


will Le sent on applica tion. 


Edward Stanford’s Jubilee Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, and Books 
will be sent gratis on application. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
2, 13, aud 14, LONG ACRE, W.C, 








MR. J OHN LANE'S LIST 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for PRESENTS, 











IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. 


With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, crown 8yo, 5s, net, 


“‘The reader will scarcely fail to find something charmixg on every page,” 
—Morning Post, 


“To read the book is like being in Tuscany with English people.” —Scotsman, 





DREAM DAYS. By Keyyera Granane, 


With 10 Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Design, and Tail-pieces 
by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Of Mr. Maxfield Parrish, I will only say that he is the most charming 
illustrator alive.’”’—Mr. QuILLER-CovucuH, in Daily News. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. With 19 Ful. 


page Illustrations, numerous Ornaments, and a Cover Design by MAX. 
FIELD PARRISH. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


‘Happy Mr. Grahame who can weave romances so well.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. Py Cuarzss 


DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), uniform 
with ‘‘A Widow and Her Friends,” &c. 20s. 


HEROINES OF POETRY. by 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of ‘‘ Wagner's Heroes,” 
© Wagner’s Heroines.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-Page, and 
Cover-Design, by HENRY OSPOVAT. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or 
MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire. A 
New Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title-page, and a Cover- 
Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Much however as we admire the clever designs of Cruikshank and Leech, 
whose work was in later editions supplemented by Du Maurier and Tenniel, 
we are firmly of opinion that this handsome volume, so altogether worthy of 
the Bodley Head, is the most satisfactorily illustrated edition of the Legends 
that has ever come under our notice.”—/udlishers’ Circular, 








—_—_——— 

















GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonarnan 


SWIFT. With upwards of 100 Illustrations and a Cover-Design by 
HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“From the Bodley Head comes a fine edition of ‘Gulliver's Travels, 
illustrated by Mr. Herbert Cole in a manner which it is more easy to admire 
than to describe.” — World. 





KITWYK. A Story. By Mrs. Joun Lane, 


With numerous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, A. E. STERNER, and 
G. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“There is delicious humour, not only of incident, but of phrase and ex- 
pression. We should be glad of a second series.”—Literary World. 


“ Very charming.”—Standard. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page 
and Cover-Design by K. M. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“In short, this is a book to buy, give to every one you would like to make 
happy, a book most sovran against melancholy.” —Outlook. 











POETRY FOR PRESENTS. 


- 
SELECTED POEMS. By Wit 
WATSON. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 

“This volume contains all the best that has issued from the one ‘organ 
voice’ of these days...... There is no reason to despair of English poetry while 
such a volume as this can issue from the press...... a volume instinct with genius 
in every line.”—Daily News. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: a Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, “‘ The Silence of Love,” 
published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth Thousand. 


The LOVE POEMS of W.S. BLUNT 


(Proteus). Being the Tenth Volume of “THE LOVERS’ LIBRARY” 
Series. Size 5}in. by 3in. Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. net; bound in Leather, 
2s. net; bound in Parchment and Boxed, 3s, net. 














A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With over 150 Illustrations by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publishers, Vigo Street, London, W.; and New York 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL 


PARISH. Crathie and its Neighbourhood. By Patricia Liypsay. With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. «5. (Just! out. 


Preface — Crathie in the Olden Time—Old Balmoral—New Balmoral— 
Abergeldie Castle—Concerning Things Ecclesiastical—Here’s to Them that are 
Gane. 


DELHI: Past and Present. By H.C. 


FansHawe, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division, With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, ids, net. 








THE HISTORY OF SIENA, By 


Professor LaneTon Dovetas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 25s, net. 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN;; and a Few Others. 


By E. H. Parker, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting- 
Consul-General in Corea, November, 1886—January, 1887; Consul in 
Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the 
Burma Government, With 25 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 


THE MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a Four-Masted “ Windjammer,” with the Experiences 
of the Life of an Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basin Lussock. With 
llustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

“One of the best books of actual life on board ship that has been published 
for many years...... We can most unhesitatingly recommend this book to all 
who love the sea, and especially to youngsters who intend to become sailors.” 

—Field, 

“Told in graphic and vivid language......deserves to be widely read.” 

—St. Janves’s Gazette, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By Sipney Wuitman. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“One of the most interesting documents of our time...... will charm not only 
Prince Bismarck’s friends, but also all throughout the world who value the 
greatness of its great men.” —Athenzum. 


NOVA SOLYMA, THE IDEAL 


CITY ; or, JERUSALEM REGAINED. An anonymous Romance written 
in the time of Charles I., 1628-1648, Now first drawn from obscurity, and 
attributed, by internal evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, author of 
“Paradise Lost.” With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays, and a 
Bibliography. By the Rev. WaLTER BEGLEY. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 
[Ready next week, 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LatRENcE 

Housman. With Illustrations by Paut Wooprorre, Crown ors 5s. net, 
Just out, 





NEW 6. NOVELS. 
MOTH AND RUST. By Mary Cuot- 


MONDELEY, Author of *‘ Red Pottage.” 


“A fine story, admirably told.”—World. 

“* Admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of human character...... 
we must not give away too many of the details of a story which, besides being 
well put together, is exceptionally well written.” —Globe, 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. 


By Ouiver Onions, Author of “ The Compleat Bachelor.” 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. By Rosatiye 


Masson, Author of ‘‘ In Our Town.” 





SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE 


THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited by 
Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., D., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Witha 
Portrait, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d, net. (Just out. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM BEN- 


JAMIN JOWETT’S INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATION OF 
PLATO. Edited by Lewis CampBetL, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait, 
fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 

‘6 Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all 
country-houses will be the most talked-of book 
of the Christmas season, Ambrosine herself is 
unaffectedly charming. She will have a world 
of friends.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


_ “Strikes a note distinguished and apart. Now realistic, now imaginative ; it 
is brilliant with the bright and fair colours of the South,” says “ BLackwoop’s 


"SUCCESS. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Paper, 1S. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


“You will seek far among this season’s books before finding anything to beat 
Mr. Graham's description of,” &c.—Daily News, 
“BEG, BORROW, OR STEAL this book,” is the advice of the Star. 
It is to be had at the Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Libraries. 


JEAN GOUJON. 


By REGINALD LISTER. 
Preface by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to, 13 Photogravures 
and 10 Collotypes. [ Just out. 
Edition limited to 300 copies ; 50 on hand-made paper, with Ilustra- 
tions on Japanese vellum, £5 5s. net ; 250 on antique paper, 


£2 Qs. net. 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH beg leave to call attention 
to the POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART, 
of which there are now FIVE VOLUMES 
READY. 

Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, f 

I. ROSSETTI. 


By Forp Mapox HvEFFER, 








By 








50 Illustrations, 


Il. FRED. WALKER. 
a By C. BLACK. 38 Illustrations, 
III. DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations, 


IV. REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 
V. MILLET. 
, By RoMAIN ROLLAND. 33 Illustrations. 


VI. THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. [Immediately. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL! FAIRLESS. 
2s. 6d. net. [SIXTH IMPRESSION. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


FOUR VOLUMES. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B, 
Large crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 12s. Vols. III. and IV., 12s, 


SAINT AUGUSTINE & HIS ACE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
MRS. WOODS’S HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of “A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Rare beauty and charm. Reaching a height which is very rarely attaiued by 
poets of avy time.”—Times. 

‘6 The book I have read with most interest and 
pleasure in the year,” says THOMAS HARDY 
in the ‘Academy,’ is Mrs. Margaret Woods’ 
‘The Princess of Hanover.’ ” 


'y MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Cur- 


FORD. Crown 8vo, 6s, : 
“Her best effort. The present year has certainly not produced a better 
novel,’ —Westminster Gazette. 


ate NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


LITTLE EDELWEISS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Adapted from the Verse of Mile. M. Goztz by Marron Rivett-Caryac. 
With Picture Cover and 14 Illustrations, Crown 4to, 3s, 6d, 


60 Illustrations. 























8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S XMAS LIST. 


ART. 


PINTORICCHIO 
(BERNARDINO DI BETTO OF PERUGIA): 
His Life, Work, and Time. By CORRADO RICCI. Director of the Brera, 
Milan. Translated by FitoreENcE Srumoxps. With 15 Plates in Colour, 
6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text Illustrations, 
1 vol. large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WaLTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 
By 


A NEW SERIES OF PORTRAITS. 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. In portfolio, uniform with the First Series, 
£1 Is. net. 

These Portraits include QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the GERMAN EMPEROR, 

LI HUNG CHANG, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
*,* A few sets of the Plates have been taken from the Original Wood-blocks» 
and Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21 net. 


THE ART-LOVER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions of Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the finest 
form of Photogravure, limited to 500 copies, £1 1s. net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With an Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson, and a Biographical and 
Descriptive Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait 
Gallery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, 66 in Photogravure and 2 in Litho- 
graphic facsimile, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs 
in Colour, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


RUBENS : his Life, his Work, and his Time. 

By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by ExizanetH Lee. With 40 Coloured 
Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, £2 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. From the French of EUGENE 
MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. With 48 Plates and 
252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 


CORREGGIO: hic “.ife, his Friends, and his Time. 
By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. Translated 
by FLorence Stmmonps. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates 
in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text, imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. Translated by 
Fruorence Srmmonps. Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Illustrations 
in the Text. In 1 vol., gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 


TRAVEL. 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By E. D. 


MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of *‘ Where Black Rules White— 
Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. 
Mivrais, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., 
£1 Is. net. Postage 6d. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By EruHen 
COLQUHOUN. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White 
from Original Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol.,10s. net. Postage 4d. 


JOURNAL of a TOUR in the NETHER- 
LANDS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Witha 
Preface by Dr. Ropertson NIcoLt. 1 vol., 6s. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. Travels and Studies of Con- 
temporary Conditions and Problems in European Russia, Finland, Siberia, 
the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By HENRY NORMAN. M.P., Author of 
“ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” ‘‘The Real Japan,” &c. With 
187 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s.net. Postage 6d. 

[Second Impression. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. 


With 103 Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. Pott 4to, 10s. net. Postage 4d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry 
JAMES. With 94 Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. Pott 4to, 10s. net. 
Postage 4d. 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 
1. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES A DOG. 
A DOG DAY. 28 Coloured Drawings by Crcit 
Avprx, with Text by WALTER EMANUEL. 5s. 
The World.—“ Will ravish the soul of any child. Every page must cal! forth 
a laugh of delight.” 
2. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE. Coloured Pictures 
by A. H. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 5s. 
The Scotsman. —“‘ Calculated to convey to the youthful mind some idea of the 
vast extent of the British dominions.” 


3. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES LONDON. 


YOUNG GEORGE: his Life. Told and Pictured 
in Colours. By EDITH FARMILOE. 3s. 6d. 
The Graphic.—* Most graphic likenesses of the London street urchin, his 
family, and his surroundings.” 
4. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES OTHER CHILDREN. 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. By the 


Author of “‘ Helen’s Babies.” Profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
The British Weekly.—‘‘ ‘The Tiger’ and ‘ The Insect’ are two bewitching 
infants. They speak in a beautiful jargon and say the most engaging things 
just at the wrong moment.” 








$e, 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CQ-5 


CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, flat back, 2s. 6q.. 
post-free, 2s. 9d. , 


THE ART OF SUCCESS, 
By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 


‘Mr. Knowlson has written a sensible little book, in which he answe 
satisfactorily, on the whole, various questions commonly asked about the 
difficulties and apparent anomalies in human life. This is likely to be an j ; 
structive book so far as books can instruct on such subjects.”—Spectator, = 

‘This little volume contains much wise advice on the theme of getting on j 
life. The lessons learned from its pages are that luck is comparatively a minor 
matter; that there is still plenty of scope for the man of average ability pan 
that the prime requisite is force, energy.”—Liverpool Courier, ’ 











Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s, 94, 


THE ART OF THINKING. 
By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 


‘The book is one that should appeal to many, and if it does not teach them 
how to think, it will show the way and quicken the desire.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


Can also be obtained in neat folded wrapper, 1s. net; postage, 3d, 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE WIZARD’S LIGHT. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
** As clever and as well-worked-out a story as Silas Hocking has ever written, 


The interest never flags, and the book has, moreover, the great merit of con. 
centration. There is not a word too much.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


AN ANTARCTIC QUEEN. 
By Captain CHARLES CLARK. 
With 8 Original Illustrations by J. B. Greene, 
**A fresh, vigorous tale of its kind; the reader knows that he is actually 


afloat in Captain Clark’s hands. No boy will quarrel with the vigour of the 
story or its attractiveness.”—Spectator. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


BILLOWS AND BERGS. 
By W. C. METCALFE. 
With 8 Original Illustrations by Charles J. de Lacy. 


“ Breezily told and well illustrated.””—Scotsman, 
“A book just suited to boys, crammed full of adventure at sea from cover 
to cover.” —Lloyd’s News. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE TO THE WATCHWORD. 
By EDGAR PICKERING. 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


“ A spirited and exciting story of the Siege of Londonderry. Boys will with 
keen interest follow Martin Wycherley and his old friend Michael through all 
their troubles, and so fascinating will they find the narrative that they will be 
almost sorry when it lands both into peace, plenty, and prosperity that were 
undreamt of by either.’’—Liverpool! Post. 





Cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; or in art boards, 1s. net. 


THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 
With 31 Coloured Pictures. Size 5} by 44 inches. 


** An amusing and entertaining book for children.”—Scotsman, 
“A most dainty booklet.”—Sheffield Daily Teleqraph., 
** Cannot fail to delight.”—East Anglian Times. 





Large royal 4to, cloth gilt, 6s.; or picture boards, cloth back, 4s. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


With upwards of 200 Coloured Figures of the best known Wild 
Animals, and 64 pp. of Illustrated Descriptive Letterpress. 


** We have never seen a better book of animal lore for young people.” 


—Daily News. 
“A picture book suitable for childreu who have shown a taste for outdoor 
eS A chapter on monkeys is almost as good as a fairy tale, and it has the 


Boys and girls will like this book immensely.” 


superior merit of being true. 
—Yorkshire Post. 





A Complete Catalogue may be had post-free on application to the 
Publishers. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE anp CO., 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 





CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C.; and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS. 





ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSO SSS SO SOSOSSOOOOD 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. 


KONODY. 


With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illustrations, representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, 
Title-Page, and End-Papers specially designed by the Artist. 


« A charming and sumptuous book.”— Westminster Gazette. 





COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’S WORK ON 
FRENCH ART IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


4 Vols., Profusely Illustrated, imperial 8vo, 28s. net each. 


RENCH ENGRAVERS AND 


DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 


XVilIth CENTURY. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND 


SCULPTORS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


FRENCH DECORATION AND 


FURNITURE IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G.S. Davizs, 
M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Mlustrations, 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO: his Life and 
Work. By Banister F. Fretcuer, A.R.1.B.A., Author of “A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method.” With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 
32 Lithographic Illustrations. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE GREAT HERMITS, AND OTHER 
EARLY SAINTS, By Mrs. ArtHUR BELL, Small 4to, wiih numerous 
Illustrations, 14s. net. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net each, 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN ART. By BernuarD BERENSON. With numerous Illustrations. 











SECOND EDITION. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By Rosert C. Witt, M.A. With 36 Illustrations. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


With about 100 Illustrations each. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord Ronatp 


SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


Review. By Matcorm Bett. Eighth Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A, An TIllus- 


trated Chronicle. By Ernest Ruys. With a Chapter on Leighton’s 
House by S. Pepys CocKERELL. Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A,: his Art and 


Influence. By A. L. Batpry. Second Edition. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS, 
bdo ASSOCIATES AND SUCCESSORS. By Percy Bate. Second 





A Record and 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A.: 


his Life and Works. By A. L. Batpry. With 16 Photogravure Plates 
he or 100 other Illustrations, with Binding designed by Professor von 
erkomer, 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: Historical 


Study of his Life and Works. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates 
and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings, 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 


Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. Mariunrer. Second 
ene Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other 
ustrations, 


Small 4to, 12s, 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Epwarp C. 


Strutt. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Tilustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Laneton Dovetas. 


hd Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustra- 
ions. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, _ his 


Writings, and his Public Life. By AymerR VaLuance, M.A., F.S.A. With 
60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his 


Life and Works. By Mrs. ArtHur BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 


HANDBOOK. By Atrrep Warman, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. Second Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations, 


THE ENDYMION SERIES: Post 8vo. 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. _ Illustrated 


and Decorated by Ropert ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RaLeicH, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by RicHarp Garnett, 
LL.D., C.B. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. [Illustrated and Decorated 


by Rosert Anninc Bett. With an Introduction by Professor WALTER 
RareicH, M.A. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. [Illustrated 


and Decorated by W. HeatH Rosinson. With an Introduction by H. Norn 
Wituiams. Second Edition, 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including “Samson 


Agonistes” and ‘‘Comus.”) Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JoNES, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. Selected 








and Edited by Joun Dennis. With Illustrations by R. ANNiING BELL. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 





THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 





With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, post 8vo, 5s. net each, 
BRUNELLESCHI. DOU. MEMLINC. REMBRANDT. 
CORREGGIO. FRANCIA. PERUGINO. SIGNORELLI. 
CRIVELLI. GIORGIONE. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. SODOMA. 
aay = PINTORICCHIO. | VELAZQUEZ. 
DONATELLO. | MANTEGNA. RAPHAEL. WILKIE. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 lustrations, 1s. net each; or in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


BURNE-JONES. HOLBEIN. 

FRA ANGELICO. HOLMAN HUNT. 
GAINSBOROUGH. LEIGHTON. 
HOGARTH. REYNOLDS. 


ROMNEY. ALMA TADEMA, 
VELAZQUEZ. | CORREGGIO. 
WATTEAU. GREUZE. 
WATTS. RAPHAEL, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.'S 


ee, 


LIST, 








DE WET’S GREAT BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 


With a Frontispiece Portrait by J. S. SARGENT, R.A., Map showing the Scene of the Operations, Plans drawn by the 
General illustrating certain of his Engagements, full Appendices containing Minutes of the Peace Conference at Vereeniging 
‘o? 


&c., and Index. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TIMES.— It is a work of consummate interest.” 


Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON in the MORNING POST.—“ General De Wet’s book has an interest and importance such as attach 


to no other volume as yet published on the South African War.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—< A notable addition to the epic of South Africa. In every way it is worthy of the soldier of instinctive 


genius.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We can frankly accept his personal narrative as an attractive record of a brave and honourable 


adversary.” 





CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. Hotmres. With more than 70 
Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 850 Copies for Sale. Bound in 
buckram gilt, £5 5s. net. Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with 
Portfolio, £15 15s. net. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicyoy, 


D.Sc. (Fr.) Demy 4to, Illustrated with many Photogravure and Collotype 
Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

The publication of ‘The Shroud of Christ” has been looked forward to 
eagerly by many who have studied the questions raised by the recent exposition 
of the “Shroud” at Turin. The Author will be found to have done his work 
thoroughly. He has examined the matter from every point of view, and puts 
forward the result of his experiments in drawing a conclusion which cannot do 
other than create discussion. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB (KENSING- 


TON). By J. H. LercH Hunt. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Austin Dozson. With numerous Photogravure and other Illustrations 
by Herbert Railton, Claude Shepperson, and Edmund J. Sullivan. 2 vols. 
large square 8vo, £1 1s. net, bound in heliotrope moiré silk or in cloth. 
Also a LARGE-PA®ER EDITION, 2 vols., £4 4s. net, signed by the 
Artists, and limited to 150 Copies. 

Edited 


GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


by Dr. R. Bowpier Suarpe. Including the hitherto unpublished ‘ Garden 
Kalendar,”’ to which the Very Rev. Dean Hote has written an Introduction. 
Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan, J. G. Keulemans, aud Herbert Railton. 


2 vols. large Svo, £2 2s. net. 


WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited 


by Greorce A. B. Dewar. With an Essay by Sir Epwarp Grey, Bart., 
and numerous Etchings by William Strang and D. Y. Cameron. 4to, 2 
vols., £2 2s, net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 150 Copies, 
signed by the Artists, with Duplicate Set of Illustrations, green vellum 


binding, £4 4s. net. 
THE POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS’ OF 


FRANCOIS RENE. Vicomte de Chateaubriand, sometime Ambassador to 
England. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. The first 
English Translation of Chateaubriaud’s famous Autobiography, ‘ Les 
Mémoirs d’outre Tombe.” Illustrated with Contemporary Portraits. In 
6 vols. demy 8vo, £4 10s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS, By the Right 


Hon. Sir Herpert Maxwrit, Bart. Fully Illustrated, 2 vols. large 8vo, 
£1 1s. net. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, £3 3s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF PERCY. By Geratp 


BrENAN. Dedicated by Permission to His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land. With numerous Illustratious, 2 vois. large 8vo, £1 Is. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 Copies, £3 3s. net. 


'SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. 





“It is ‘the very thing’ for a gift-book,”—WORLD, 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROss, 


Authors of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 


With 8 Full-page Colour Drawings and numerous Illustrations in the Text, 
14 by 10, cloth, picture boards, 6s. ‘ 
“In the literature of racy and racial humour _a new book by the authors of 
‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ and ‘ The Silver Fox’ is an event,” 
—Academy, 
** A veritable portfolio of coloured sporting plates, fit to rank, in humour of 
conception and vigorous realism of treatment, with the best work hitherto 
done in that direction.”—Cheltenham Chronicle. 


B 

fd 
Baron De La Morre Fovgvust. Illustrated by Mrs. Anna Richard: 
Cloth, ls. 6@ net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. icaes 


LOVE AND LIFE BEHIND THE PURDAH. 


By Cornetta Sorapyr. Sketches and Stories of the Lives of Hindoo 
Women. 3s. 6d. net. 


PEASANT LASSES. 


Life. By Jutta Bett Ranske. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS, 


By Epwarp Hutron. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 


Witiiam Penny. With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosss, and a Photo. 
gravure Portrait of William Penn from a Drawing by Edmund J. Sullivan, 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net; also l6mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 


Translated by Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. C. D’'Acuinar, C.B. With Introduction 
by the late Capt. Carrns, and a Photogravure Portrait of Napoleon from 
the celebrated Painting by Vernet. Royal 52mo, Is. 6d. net. 


Stories of Norwegcian 
: 
3s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. 


MereEsxowskg!, Author of “The Forerunner.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, and the 


Rise of Menelik. By G. F. H. BerKEtry. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


Nustrated by HARRISON MILLER, HELEN STRATTON, W. H. 
ROBINSON, and H. S. BANKS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GUMME, F.S.A. 
Cover Design in gilt, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. each, 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


With Introduction by Anvrew Lane, 
ds, Od, net. 


'GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 





With over 100 


Illustrations by ARTHUR Rackuam. 3s. 6d. net. 


A MIDSUMMER’ NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Children’s Edition. With Introduction and _ LIllusirations by Mrs. 
HERBERT RAILTON. 2s. net. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. A 


Christmas Dream. By Tom GALton. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne 
New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


|WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. By Watrer 


Illustrations by ANNING Bext, | 


Woop. TIilustrated by Seprincs WricHT. 3s. 6d. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 


CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE 


OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. By SIDNEY LEE, 


EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


TIMES.—“ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough study of all 
the available printed sources, and of some that are as yet unpublished ; that it 
js impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the 
yeader no reason to disavow the feelings of revereu¢ admiration which were 
stirred into such activity by the Queen’s death.” 


WORLD.—“Mr. Sidney Lee has produced a work of permanent historical 
value, and by far the most adequate record and the most weighty appreciation 
of the career of the late Sovereign which has been forthcoming since her death.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is, in truth, difficult to see how such an 
undertaking could have been more worthily executed.” 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., 


LL.D. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 11 Portraits, a Facsimile Letter, &c., crown 8vo, 63. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS 


= Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c, . 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With a Frontispiece,{demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE NONJURORS : 


Their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 
By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley & Canon of Lincoln, 
Author of ‘‘The Church in England,” ‘The Anglican Revival,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NOISY YEARS. 
Author of ‘‘ Roundabout Rhymes,” &e. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘* A very charming study of two children called 
Robin and Toby, which we are sure all grown-ups who can still enter into the 
wonderful mind of a child will thoroughly enjoy.” 


, 

THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. A Legend 
of the Rhine. By Victor HuGo. Done into English by ELEANOR and 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Miutar. Feap 400, 
7s. 6d. 

COURT JOURNAL.— An extraordinarily good translation......This quaint 
legend of the Rhine is full of interest and amusement.” 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By Cuivre 


PuILupps-Wo.ttEey, Author of ‘‘One of the Broken Brigade,” ‘‘The 
Chicamon Stone,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
TIMES.—“ These are bracing songs, full of the Imperial spirit, of healthy 
sentiment and fresh air, and not without a true sense of poetic style.” 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from the 
“Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of ‘‘Collections and Recollec- 
tions,” &. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘It is long since we read a volume so con- 
tinuously amusing.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the Hon. 


Mrs. WopEHOvsE. With a Portrait, small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—* This little volume is full of personal interest.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford. By GrorGe CaLtprrRon. With 16 Illustrations by the 
Author. SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ We never remember to have read anything which more compelled 

},ughter than these too few pages.” 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By 
ADELAIDE SarTonis. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp Lereuton, P.R.A., and 
a Portrait of the Author. NEW EDITION, with a Preface by Mrs. 
RICHMOND RITCHIE. New Edition, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LEEDS MERCURY.—*‘ In publishing this volume Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co. have conferred a boon on the present generation. The preface by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie gives a delightful accouat of this most fascinating and 
brilliant woman.” 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Mrs. A. Murray Smiru (E.T. Bradley), Author of ‘ Annals of Westminster 
Abbey,” &. SECOND EDITION, with 25 Full-page Illustrations and 
5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

TRULH,—‘ Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


By Mrs. Percy DEARMER, | 





“A ‘Diction- “ 
‘piction-| THE DICTIONARY — “Absolutely 
1 OF . . 
National | indispensa- 
siusnny NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY], 
of which | And SUPPLEMENT. In 66 Vols. 
the count Vols. I. to XXI. every well- 
ae “eee al Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. , 
phen Vols. XXII. to XXVI. furnished 
ly proud.” | Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and | 
Quarterly SIDNEY LEE. library.” 
7 | Vols. XXVII. to LXIIL.,and the 3 Supplementary | 
Review. | Volumes, Edited by SIDNEY LEE. Times, 


Price £49 10s. net in cloth binding; or £68 net in half-morocco. 


*,* The Volumes are also sold separately, 15s. each net, in cloth; or, in half- 
morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


’ 

WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By ALEXANDER 
Innes SHanp, Author of ‘*The Life of General Sir Edward Hamley,” 
**General John Jacob of Jacobabad,” ‘‘ The War in the Peninsula,” &, 
With 8 Portraits and a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ A volume of real note and much value. 
wonise An excellent book of military biography.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By James 


Awnstiz, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [On December 16th. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 


CHANCE, Bart. By J.F.Cuance. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 5s. net. 
[On December 15th. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pocket 
Volumes, Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each 
Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 

Particulars upon Application. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive 
and Ancient Peoples. By Epwarp Dicxrnxson, Professor of the History of 
Music, Oberlin College. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—* A most interesting volume, wide in knowledge, easy in style, 
and characterised by sound taste and temperate judgment....... The book is so 
good that the removal of a few blemishes would give it some title to rank as a 
classic.” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. Conan Doyte. 
NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, and COMPLETED 
EDITION. EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 65,000 
Copies printed. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WORLD.—“ Such a success is well deserved, for no more able, patriotic, or 
fascinating account of the war could be desired.” 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. By 
Mauve Ecerton Kine, Author of “A Brighton Coach Office,” “The 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,’’ ‘‘Studies in Love,” &c. Witb a 
Frontispiece, small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A tale of singular freshness and beauty.” 





PROMINENT FICTION OF 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. By A. E. W. Masov. 


GUARDIAN.—‘*‘‘ The Four Feathers’ is a novel of no ordinary type; it 
stands out clearly from amongst the hosts that overwhelin us yearly at this 
season. It is an ordinary formula of praise to say that the author has a grip of 
his subject ; it is seldom that, as in this case, ihe author has allowed his 
subject to grip him, and that without losing his balance...... For a book such | 
as this the reader can only be truly thankfil, hoping that the author may long 


continue thus to give us of his best.” 
By StanLey J. WEYMAN. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 
[SECOND IMPRESSION. 


GUARDIAN.—A delightful addition to the romance of history...... The | 
charm and distinction of the author’s style have never been more agreeable.” 


THE YEAR.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


HOPE. 

TRUTH.—“ Mr. Anthony Hope, like Sam Weller, always makes you wish 
there was more of it.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Peggy Ryle herself is an amazingly delightful 
creation. Sheimpresses one so much with the charm of her personality that 
the reader almost feels grateful that Peggy is left unmarried ; there is still a 
chance for him.” 


THE VULTURES. By Hevyry Srron Merrimay. 
: [FIFTH IMPRESSION. 

TRUTH.—* I think you will like Mr. Merriman’s ‘ The Vultures’ better than 

his ‘ Roden’s Corner,’ and quite as well even as that very tine novel ‘ Fhe 

Sowers,’ Nothing could be more skilful than the interweaving of history and 


By ANTHONY 


| fiction in the novel.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


* “ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each ; or £2 2s. the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 
* This Edition is suitable for Presentation. 
on application. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
IMustrated Edition, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMOUS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P.S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


12 vols. large crown 


Prospectus 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com. 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Or separately. 
PaRT L., 6s. 6d. PaRT IL, 4s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF | THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. SYSTEMS. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC. PaRT I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


ParT IL. INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Eighth and Cheaper Edition. 
Revised, with a New Introduction and Summary. Crown 8vo, és net. 

















By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECky, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. IIT 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols, VII. and 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND 
5 vols. crown 8vo, ds. net each. we 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. - 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND In. 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 Vols, 
crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character, 


Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


= - emp a the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. With 27 Maps, 3 vols. 8vo, £3 3s, 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. er, 8vo, 


PERIOD I.—MEDIAZZ2VAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD II.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, is, 
net each. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. By the Right Hon. Lorp AVEBuRY, P.C., F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous Additions. With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations 
in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK RoGeT, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
New Edition (1901). Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


JUSTINIAN. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. With 


English Introduction, Translation, and Notes by the late THOMAS COLLETT 
SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. ‘Tenth Impression (1900), Revised and 
Corrected (1898). 8vo, 18s. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other 
Itlustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net, 





* * Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’s CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE sent Post-free 
on Application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN and CO’S BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


With Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dyke, and Comments by the Engraver. 


Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 





ACROSS 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SER 


LONDON. 
E. T. COOK. 
With Illustrations by Huan Tuomson and F, L. Griaas. 


By Mrs. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “Takes rank 
We eng series.. 
sipy chapters pr actic: ally all that the averag re 


yout London, presented in a most attractive form.’ 


as quite one of the best in the 
..Excellently planned, and contains in its bright and 


1ES.— New Volume. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


COVETED LANDS: 


Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) TO 
CALCUTTA OVERLAND. 


With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by Author. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, 
30s. net. 





reader will care to read 





WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND 
THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. GOLDMANN. 
Illustrations, and numerous Maps, 8vo, lds. net. 


With Portrait of GENERAL FRENCH, over 130 





—_—— 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

NEW 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


gilt tops, 6s, each, 


The Splendid Idle Forties. 


Stories of Old California. 
a Story of Modern Rome. 
Lavinia. 

The Highway of Fate. 


Cecilia: 


The Ghost Camp; or, The Avengers. 


John Ermine of the Yellowstone. 


EDITION. 


Little Novels of Italy. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR 


THE NEW PUPIL: 


Story. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. With Illus- 
trations by G. D. Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.“ Ane excellent story.” 
LEEDS & YORKSHIRE MERCURY.—*‘ One of 
the best schoolgirl stories we have ever read,” 


THE OTHER BOY. By 


Evetyn Suarp. With Illustrations by H. 
SanpHAM. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SUNDAY SUN.—‘ One of the best Christmas 
gift-books of the year.’ 
S¢ ‘OTSMAN. —‘ Promises to be one of the most 
popular children’s books of the season. 


THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN 


THE SCHOOL. By Evetys Suarp. With 
Illustrations by C. E. Bruck. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PILOT.—*No more delightful present for a 
schoolgirl could be found.” 


) 
a School | 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


| PETERKIN. | By Mrs. Motits- 


wortH. With Illustrations by H. R. Minar. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 
CHURC HWOM, AN. “We can give the most 
unstinted prai 
MANCHE STER GUARDIAN.—“ Will delight all 
young readers.” 


Uniform with the ‘‘Boy’s Odyssey.” 


THE BOY’S ILIAD. By 


Water Coptanp Perry. With Illustrations 
by Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 
MORNING POST.—“A capital little book, not 
unworthy to stand on the shelf near Kingsley’s 
| ‘ Heroes.’ ” 


TALES OF THE SPANISH 


MAIN. By Mowsray Morris. With Illustra- 
tions by G. M. Boratum. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Entrancing...... Will appeal to all 
young and ardent spirits.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 63. 





EDITION DE LUXE. 
Uniform with “Tennyson,” “ Lamb,” “ Pater,” &. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author after the 
Drawing by F. Sandys. Limited to 510 copies. 
In 3 vols. Medium 8vo, £1 5s. net. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Full- page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. 
New. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUNDAY SUN.—‘ Another of © Mr. 
charming and delicate prose-poems.” 





Austin’s 





CHILDREN’ S GARDENS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVEL YN CECIL (Alicia Am- 
herst), Author of “A History of Gardening in 
England.” 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAND AND WATER.—“ The book is not only a 
delightful one, but is really a most useful gardening 
guide.....As a Christmas present......‘Children’s 
Gardens’ may be heartily recommended.” 





ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. 
By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS. 
Profusely Illustrated, Medium 8vo, gilt top, 17s. net. 





MR. HISSEY’S 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 
14 Full-page (and some smaller) Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, l6s. 


ROAD BOOKS. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES. Demy 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 12s. 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD: an 


Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 








THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited, with Introductory Essays and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 


With 250 New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 


Complete in 24 volumes, 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in Green Cloth, Gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


Also in Special Cloth Binding, Flat Backs, Gil 
®,* Special Edition with all the Original Etchings, 


t Tops. Supplied in sets only of 24 Vols., £4 4s, 
iccaisiiaiall bound in Cloth paid Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 








ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN. 


Extra Crown 8vo, Illustrated Edition, white buck- 
rai, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” Extra Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated Edition, white buckram, gilt edges, 
8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s, 





INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 
POET LAUREATE, 


Printed on India paper. 


Crown 8vo, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net, 





COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON With a 


Portrait, Engraved on Steel by G. STODART. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OFr T. a 
BROW N, Author of “Fo’e’s'le Yarns,” ‘ 
Manx Witch,” &c. With Portrait. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Portrait, 


Engraved on Steel by G. STODART. 


With Portraits, Crown Svo, 7s. 64. each. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by 


Prof. Dowpen. With a Portrait. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With Por- 
trait. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With In- 


troduction by Tuomas Hugues, aud a Portrait. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


POETS. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, 
with a Biographical Introduction, by Drsgs 
CaMFBELL. Portrait as a Frontispiece, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With In- 


troduction by Joan Morver, and a Portrait. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY. Now for the first time Collected, and Editeq 


from the Earliest Quartos ; with Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 3 vols. demy 8¥0, cloth, 42s, net, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER. In 4 vols. Edited from the Manuscripts, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by G.C. MACAULAY, M.A. 8vo, buckram, with a Facsimile, 16s. each. 


INDEX BRITANNIAE SCRIPTORUM. Quos ex variis bibliothecis non parvo lahore collegit 


Johannes Baleus, cum aliis, JOHN BALE’S INDEX OF BRITISH AND OTHER WRITERS, Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., with the help f 
MARKY BATESON (‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” Medieval and Modern Series, Part XII), Crown 4to, paper covers, 35s. ; boards, linen back, 37s. 6d, mS 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Edited by W. H. HADOW, M.A. 


Vol. ITI.—THE MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. Hunenr 4, 


PARRY. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


Vol. [V.—THE AGE OF BACH AND HANDEL. By J. A. Furrer-Martianp, M.A. 8yo, 


cloth, 15s. net. 


THE HARMONICS OF ARISTOXENUS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Introduction, 


and Index of Words, by HENRY S. MACRAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT AND THE LAST THIRTY YEARS OF THE 


ROMAN DOMINION. By ALFRED J. BUTLER, D.Litt., F.S.A. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


DE NECESSARIIS OBSERVANTIIS SCACCARII DIALOGUS, commonly called Dialogus 


de Scaccario. By RICHARD, Son of Nigel, Treasurer of England and Bishop of London, Edited by ARTHUR HUGHES, C. G. CRUMP, ang 
C. JOHNSON. &vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PART OF RHEIMS IN THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By James &, 
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